Xecimology  and  Promotion:  Tke  Typewriter 


The  inventor  does  the  work  and  the  promoter  gets  the  money.  That 
seems  to  sum  up  the  popular  view  of  the  relation  between  promotion 
and  technology  in  nineteenth-century  America.  Take  the  typewriter 
as  an  example.  Thomas  A.  Edison  declared  in  1921 :  “Mr.  Christopher 
L.  Sholes  was  the  father  of  the  typewriter  and  got  nothing  but  trouble 
and  neglect  in  connection  with  the  invention.  He  fell  into  the  hands 
of  promoters  with  the  usual  results.”  Who  were  these  promoters? 
Edison  did  not  name  names,  but  chief  among  them  were  in  fact  the 
following:  James  Densmore,  Geoi^  Washington  Newton  Yost,  the 
firm  of  E.  Remington  &  Sons,  and  finally  the  latter’s  selling  agents — 
Wyckoff,  Seamans,  and  Benedict — who  in  1886  bought  the  Reming¬ 
tons’  typewriter  property  and  organized  the  Remington  Standard 
Typewriter  Company,  which  was  eventually  succeeded  by  Remington 
Rand,  Inc.  Among  all  these,  Densmore  is  the  one  whom  Edison  had 
particularly  in  mind,  and  the  one  whom  many  others  have  denounced. 
Indeed,  according  to  one  account,  the  only  thing  Densmore  did  for 
the  typewriter  was  to  give  Sholes  16,000  for  the  invention  and  then 
turn  it  over  to  the  Remingtons  for  a  cool  million! 

Quite  different,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  was  the  actual  relation 
of  the  promoters  and  especially  the  original  one,  James  Densmore,  to 
the  technolc^cal  development  of  the  writing  machine.  The  brief 
discussion  that  follows  will  carry  the  subject  only  to  the  1880’s,  for 
by  that  time  the  pioneer  work  of  promotion  was  done  and  the  type¬ 
writer  had  taken  its  place  in  American  life.^ 

Now  it  is,  apparently,  only  the  old-fashioned  promoter  who  is 
generally  viewed  askance.  As  a  rule,  the  importance  of  promotion  is 
too  obvious  to  be  seriously  doubted  nowadays,  when  every  respect¬ 
able  corporation  maintains  its  own  laboratories  and  research  staffs, 


*  This  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in 
Chicago,  Decembw  29,  1950.  It  re|»esents  a  summary  of  part  of  the  author’s 
forthcoming  joint  biogn^hy  of  C.  Tiatham  %olee  and  James  Densmore,  and  is 
based  principally  on  the  Sholee-Densmore  correspondence  in  the  pocscooion  of 
Miss  Priscilla  Densmore  ot  Marquette,  Michigan,  who  with  great  generosity  gave 
the  author  free  access  to  the  collection. 
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and  the  federal  government  spends  billions  of  the  taxpayers’  dollars 
and  enlists  the  top  ph3rsicists  of  the  land  to  find  ways  of  making  A- 
bombs  and  H-bombs.  One  hears  talk  of  the  “invention  of  invention” 
itself  and  takes  for  granted  the  deliberate  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  the  search  for  new  devices.  But  was  promotion  in  the 
old  days  really  so  very  different?  True,  the  old-time  promoter  picked 
up  his  ideas  where  he  found  them  and  had  to  judge  their  possibilities 
in  the  most  empirical  way.  Still,  even  though  he  was  no  scientist,  he 
did  have  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics.  And, 
though  he  was  no  market  analyst,  he  had  to  make  shrewd  guesses 
about  what  things  were  needed,  what  things  would  sell. 

Necessity,  as  everyone  has  heard,  is  the  mother  of  invention.  Like 
most  old  saws,  that  one  is  only  half  true,  at  best.  It  works  just  as 
well  the  other  way  around.  Invention  is  also  the  mother  of  necessity: 
whenever  something  new  is  invented,  most  people  sooner  or  later 
think  they  have  to  have  it.  But  before  necessity  and  invention  can 
give  birth  to  each  other,  in  this  kind  of  mutual  parturition,  someone 
has  got  to  define  the  need  and  make  it  generally  apparent.  That 
someone  is  the  promoter. 

A  necessity  the  typewriter  certainly  was  or  should  have  been  by 
1867,  when  Sholes  and  his  co-workers  completed  their  first  model  in 
a  Milwaukee  shop.  For  many  years  there  had  been  a  growing  need 
for  some  mechanical  means  of  rapid  writing.  Men  could  always  talk 
faster  than  they  could  write.  To  enable  the  written  to  keep  up  with 
the  spoken  word,  various  forms  of  shorthand  had  been  used,  even  in 
ancient  times,  but  there  still  remained  the  problem  of  transcribing 
the  shorthand  notes  in  a  quick  and  le^ble  way.  After  the  invention 
of  the  telegraph,  the  problem  took  an  especially  urgent  form:  how  to 
reproduce  mei^ages  as  fast  as  they  came  in  over  the  wire.  The  dialec¬ 
tic  of  invention  (if  there  is  such  a  thing)  demanded  a  writing  machine. 
Many  court  reporters  and  telegraphers  were  conscious  of  the  need, 
and  here  and  there  inventors  began  to  respond,  and  patents  multiplied. 

Actually,  however,  the  great  future  of  the  typewriter  lay  in  business 
offices  and  government  bureaus  more  than  in  telegraph  stations  or 
courts  of  law.  Neither  big  business  nor  big  government,  the  rise  of 
both  of  which  was  hastened  by  the  Civil  War,  would  have  been  con¬ 
ceivable  if  they  had  had  to  depend  for  their  paper  work  on  clerks  and 
amanuenses  equipped  only  with  pencil  or  pen.  Yet  almost  no  busi¬ 
nessmen  or  government  officials  took  any  interest  in  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  t3rpewriter.  No  wonder  that  Sholes  believed  his  invention 
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hardly  worth  completing.  Someone  had  to  convince  the  world  of  its 
value,  but  first  someone  had  to  convince  the  inventor  himself. 

For  this  task  James  Densmore  was  fairly  well  equipped.  True,  he 
was  a  hard  man  to  get  along  with — when  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  Sholes  once  said,  he  would  have  to  have  a  violent  “jaw” 
with  St.  Peter  before  going  in — but  his  quarrelsomeness  was  only  the  1 


James  Densmore  in  1889  ' 


natural  defect  of  his  virtues,  among  them  determination  and  drive. 
He  came  from  an  inventive  family,  his  father,  one  of  those  anonymous 
inventors  familiar  in  the  early  history  of  American  industry,  having 
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fashioned  his  own  threshing  machine  and  his  own  lathe  for  turning 
wooden  bowls.  James  himself  got  his  first  experience  as  a  promoter 
by  peddling  these  bowls  about  the  Pennsylvania  countryside.  After¬ 
wards  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  went  to  Wisconsin  and 
became  a  newspaper  publisher  and  job  printer,  then  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  to  join  the  wartime  oil  boom,  during  which  he  patented 
the  first  tank  cars  for  shipping  petroleum.  So,  before  he  took  up  the 
t3rpewriter,  he  was  already  acquainted  with  press  and  t3rpe,  patent 
law,  and  the  essentials  of  salesmanship,  and  he  had  accumulated  a 
little  money  to  hazard. 

In  managing  the  original  typewriter  enterprise — in  Milwaukee 
from  1867  to  1873 — Densmore  quite  frankly  confessed  his  profit 
motive,  but  that  is  not  to  say  his  role  was  at  all  passive  or  predatory. 
He  furnished  money,  got  patents,  set  standards  and  made  criticisms, 
coordinated  the  work  of  Sholes  and  his  inventive  colleagues,  and 
tested  the  value  of  the  invention  by  three  times  undertaking  to 
manufacture  machines.  He  gave  the  invention  its  apt  name  type¬ 
writer.  Above  all,  he  kept  the  enterprise  going  when  all  others 
concerned  were  discouraged  and  ready  to  quit.  “I  believe  in  the 
invention,”  he  declared  at  one  of  the  darkest  moments,  in  1871,  after 
repeated  failures  to  find  a  manufacturer,  “I  believe  in  the  invention 
from  the  top-most  comer  of  my  hat  to  the  bottom-most  head  of  the 
nails  of  my  boot-heels,  and  it  is  such  an  abiding  conviction  with  me 
that  nothing  can  dissipate  it  except  the  dire  experience  of  exhaustive 
trial  and  absolute  and  utter  failure.”  Sholes  himself  afterwards  con¬ 
fessed  that  Densmore  alone  during  these  cmcial  years  had  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  into  the  enterprise  and  made  it  a  living  thing. 

The  t3rpewriter  of  1872  was  in  essence  the  t3rpewriter  of  today.  It 
was  heavier  and  clumsier  and  lacked  many  of  the  refinements  and 
gadgets  of  present  machines,  but  the  only  basic  essentials  missing 
were  two:  a  shift,  by  which  to  write  in  lower  as  well  as  in  upper  case; 
and  a  front  stroke,  by  which  to  make  the  writing  visible  without  the 
platen’s  having  to  be  lifted.  This  machine  was  built  according  to 
Densmore’s  specifications.  It  was  the  end  product  of  more  than  fifty 
different  models  which  he  had  put  out  to  professional  reporters  for 
testing,  and  into  which  he  had  incorporated  the  recommendations  of 
actual  users.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  was  his. 

At  this  point,  in  1873,  the  Remingtons  entered  the  picture.  The 
man  who  brought  Densmore  into  touch  with  them  was  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Newton  Yost.  Like  Densmore,  Yost  was  a  soldier  of  fortune 
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who  happened  to  have  personal  qualities  and  previous  experiences 
that  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  promotion.  If  some  of  his  contem> 
poraries  are  to  be  believed,  he  must  have  been  about  the  smoothest 
talker  who  ever  lived.  The  impression  of  high  breeding  he  gave  was 
no  doubt  the  effect  of  his  glib  tongue,  for  he  had  begun  life  as  nothing 
more  than  a  New  York  farm  boy.  On  a  visit  to  a  Southern  plantation 
he  early  demonstrated  his  inventiveness  by  designing  an  improved 
plow  for  cultivating  cotton.  Again,  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  boom,  he 
invented  a  leak-proof  petroleum  barrel  and  then  joined  Densmore  in 
the  latter’s  tank-car  patents.  Afterwards  he  set  up  his  own  farm- 
implement  factory  in  CJorry,  Pennsylvania.  On  a  trip  to  Chicago  in 
1872  to  try  to  sell  a  harvester  invention  of  his,  he  went  on  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  see  Densmore  and,  while  there,  convinced  him  that  the 
Remington  factory  in  Ilion,  New  York,  was  the  best  place  to  get 
typewriters  manufactured.  In  negotiating  the  Remington  contract 
of  1873  (by  which  the  Remingtons  did  not  buy  the  patent  rights,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  but  only  agreed  to  make  a  limited  number  of 
machines)  Yost  did  most  of  the  talking.  So  effet’tive  was  he  that  he 
even  persuaded  himself.  He  joined  with  Densmore  in  a  partnership 
to  hold  the  patents  and  market  the  machines  which  the  Remingtons 
were  to  make.  Soon  the  firm  of  Densmore  A  Yost  was  incorporated 
as  “The  Type-Writer  Company.” 

Yost,  with  his  grandiose  schemes,  ran  The  T3rpe-Writer  Company 
so  deeply  into  debt  to  the  Remingtons  that,  in  1875,  he  and  Densmore 
had  to  give  them  control  of  sales  as  well  as  manufacture.  But  Yost 
continued  for  a  time  to  act  as  the  Remingtons’  salesman-in-chief. 
Sales  resistance,  he  found,  arose  because  of  mechanical  defects  in  the 
machines,  so  time  and  again  he  impressed  upon  his  employers  the 
need  for  improvements,  and  they  responded  with  alterations  in  the 
design  and  in  their  methods  of  production.  Meanwhile  he  turned 
inventor,  himself.  Finally,  by  a  rather  tricky  arrangement  with 
Densmore  as  trustee  of  The  Type- Writer  Company,  he  combined  some 
of  its  patents  with  his  own,  broke  away  from  the  Remingtons,  or¬ 
ganized  the  American  Writing  Machine  Company,  and  began  in  1881 
to  manufacture  a  cheaper,  competitive  machine — the  “Caligraph.” 
Still  later  he  produced  another  model,  named  the  “Yost”  but  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “grasshopper”  because  of  the  peculiar  movement 
of  its  type  bars,  made  necessary  by  the  substitution  of  an  ink  pad  for 
the  usual  ribbon.  None  of  the  mechanical  peculiarities  of  the  Cali¬ 
graph  or  the  Yost  has  survived,  but  Yost’s  competition  with  the 
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Remingtons  not  only  widened  the  market  for  t3rpewriters  but  also 
inspired  the  Ilion  firm  to  work  steadily  at  improving  its  product. 

Already  the  Remington  mechanics,  Jefferson  M.  Clough  and 
William  K.  Jenne,  had  left  their  mark.  The  very  first  Remington- 
made  models  looked  like  sewing  machines — with  grapevine  metal¬ 
work  on  the  legs  and  on  the  treadle  used  to  throw  the  carriage  back — 
which  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Jenne  had  formerly 
been  superintendent  of  the  Remington  sewing-machine  plant.  The 
most  important  improvement  made  under  Remington  auspices  was 
the  addition  of  the  shift.  Yost’s  upper-and-lower-case  machines  had 
a  double  keyboard,  and  for  a  few  years  there  was  a  hot  rivalry,  l|)ut 
in  speed  contests  the  man  with  the  shift  key  invariably  won.  ! 

During  all  these  years — ^in  fact,  until  his  death  in  1890 — Sholes 
himself  continued  to  devise  new  machines,  or  machines  he  thought 
were  new.  Some  of  his  later  ideas  were  fantastic,  such  as  his  compact 
keyboard  which  consisted  of  a  single  wooden  piece  about  twice  as 
wide  as  an  ordinary  space  bar  and  was  perforated  with  holes  up 
through  which  key  rods  projected.  This  “new  ba.sic  principle,”  he 
fondly  believed,  was  going  to  revolutionize  the  business  and  render 
all  other  typewriters  obsolete!  Not  all  his  ideas  were  so  impractical, 
including  as  they  did  a  movable  type  basket,  which  anticipated  the 
modem  “floating  shift,”  and  a  portable  which  put  the  works  into  as 
small  a  space  as  anyone  has  done  since.  But  Sholes  still  had  to  have 
someone  to  tell  him  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
new  and  the  old,  and  Densmore  continued  to  perform  this  task,  in¬ 
volving  himself  in  long  and  bitter  arguments  with  Sholes.  When 
Densmore  allowed  Yost  to  make  the  Caligraph,  the  Remingtons 
stopped  the  pa3mient  of  royalties  to  The  Type-Writer  Company,  and 
as  the  price  of  a  settlement  with  them  Densmore  had  to  give  them 
the  rights  to  the  Sholes  portable. 

Then  he  started  out  again  in  search  of  an  independent  machine. 
He  still  had  Sholes  working  for  him,  and  he  also  obtained  the  services 
of  a  man  he  considered  as,  next  to  Sholes,  the  “most  fertile”  of  all 
t3rpewriter  inventors.  This  was  Franz  X.  Wagner,  afterwards  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  first  practical  front-stroke  machine,  marketed  in  the  1890’s 
as  the  “Underwood.”  The  point  to  note  here  is  that  Densmore,  the 
promoter,  helped  to  educate  Wagner  in  the  technology  of  the  type¬ 
writer.  After  the  Remingtons,  facing  bankmptcy,  sold  their  type¬ 
writer  interests  to  Wyckoff,  Seamans,  and  Benedict,  this  firm  made 
a  deal  with  Densmore  by  which  he  assigned  them  all  his  remaining 
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rights,  including  the  Sholes-Wagner  machine,  in  return  for  a  very 
profitable  royalty  arrangement. 

These  successors  of  E.  Remington  A  Sons  were  men  who  them¬ 
selves  had  had  an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  typewriter. 
William  O.  Wyckoff  had  been  an  expert  salesman,  had  established  a 
school  for  t3rpists,  and  had  recommended  various  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  to  the  Remingtons.  Clarence  W.  Seamans  had  recently 
had  chai^  of  the  Remington  sales  organization.  H.  H.  Benedict,  a 
Remington  official  in  1873,  had  eagerly  espoused  the  typewriter  idea 
when  Densmore  and  Yost  first  proposed  it  at  Ilion.  The  three  of 
them  at  last  put  the  industry  definitely  on  its  feet. 

As  for  Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  he  certainly  deserves  credit  as 
(to  quote  iklison  again)  the  “father”  of  the  typewriter,  for  he  did 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  bring  the  widespread  inventive 
effort  to  a  practical  culmination.  His  monetary  reward  was  small, 
though  in  fact  he  got  more  than  has  been  thought  (about  $40,000 
and  not  $12,000,  the  largest  amount  heretofore  credited  to  him). 
Eventually  he  accused  Densmore  of  stealing  his  invention.  Very 
likely,  Densmore  treated  him  none  too  generously  in  some  of  their 
later  bargains,  but  that  he  actually  defrauded  him  would  be  difficult 
to  prove.  The  truth  is,  if  Sholes  had  followed  Densmore’s  advice 
from  the  beginning  he  would  have  shared  laigely  in  the  latter’s  ulti¬ 
mate  fortune.  All  along,  Densmore  had  urged  him  to  hang  on  to  his 
interest  in  the  original  patents,  but  Sholes  had  gone  ahead  and  sold 
his  rights,  bit  by  bit,  mainly  because  he  had  no  faith  in  the  future  of 
his  own  brain  child.  Not  until  the  t3rpewriter  was  well  launched  did 
Sholes  change  his  mind  and  confess  he  had  been  wrong.  “I  builded 
wiser  than  I  knew,”  he  then  said,  and  he  was  glad  he  had  had  a  part 
in  doing  something  for  mankind,  and  especially  for  womankind. 

Undeniably  Sholes  was  a  much  more  likeable  and  attractive  person 
than  Densmore,  but  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  promoters — Dens¬ 
more,  Yost,  the  Remingtons,  and  their  successors— drove  on  the  various 
inventors,  sifted  and  combined  their  inventions,  and  made  the  typewriter 
the  indispensable  office  and  household  fixture  it  eventually  became.  If 
no  promoters,  then  no  fortune  for  any  of  the  inventors  to  be  deprived 
of,  and  no  occasion  for  Edison  to  charge  that  Sholes  had  fallen  “into 
the  hands  of  promoters  with  the  usual  results” — results  which  certainly 
were  not  “usual”  for  the  prosperous  Edison  himself. 

Richard  N.  Current 
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Tke  Early  Business  History  of  Four  . 
.MLassacLusetts  Railroads  II 

IV.  The  Business  Side  of  Constructing  The  Railroads 

The  builders  of  the  railroads  in  the  'thirties  included  not  only 
inventors  and  engineers  but  also  businessmen.  It  is  the  latter,  usually 
n^lected  by  historians,  who  solved  business  problems  as  significant 
as  the  problems  of  the  engineers.  At  least,  that  was  true  of  the  roads 
in  this  study — the  Boston  A  Lowell,  the  Boston  A  Worcester,  the 
Eastern,  and  the  Western.  Although  the  formal  structure  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  very  important  for  small  business  firms,  these  four  rail¬ 
roads  represented  at  least  two  or  three  times  the  capitalization  of  the 
larger  factories  of  that  time.  The  early  railroads,  except  for  .small 
branch  lines  like  the  Andover  A  Wilmington,  were  sufficiently  lai^e 
to  demand  careful  business  organizations  if  the  enterprises  were  to 
be  successful. 

Where  did  the  American  organizational  experience  arise?  I  have 
only  a  little  evidence  on  this,  as  yet,  but  it  is  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion.  There  are  three  possibilities:  mercantile  capitalism,  European 
railroad  experience,  or  the  necessity  of  the  case.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  influence  of  large  merchant  capitalists.  The  entire  board 
of  the  Beaton  &  Lowell  and  some  of  the  directors  of  the  other  roads 
were  capitalists  of  some  means.  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  who.se  in¬ 
fluence  was  predominant  on  the  Boston  A  Lowell,  had  the  background 
of  a  merchant  specializing  in  textile  mills.  George  Peabody  and 
Thomas  Wales,  preadents  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  respectively, 
were  sedentary  merchants.  The  directors  of  these  three  railroads 
thought  in  terms  of  delegating  certain  authority  to  an  agent,  a  con¬ 
cept  familiar  to  sedentary  merchants.  I  have  seen  no  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  business  administrative  experience  of  the  English 
railroads  was  a  source  for  the  New  England  experience,  although 
some  Americans  did  follow  the  English  on  engineering  problems  and 
imported  locomotives  and  rails.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  necessity 
of  the  case  was  the  main  source  for  the  organizational  experience, 
although  there  was  the  borrowing  from  the  mercantile  capitalists  of 
the  concept  of  delegating  authority  and  of  terms,  as  agent  and  super¬ 
intendent. 
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1.  The  Agents  and  Engineers 

The  businessmen  of  the  ’thirties  appeared  to  agree  that  the  proper 
way  to  build  a  railroad  was  to  contract  the  job  to  a  number  of  small 
contractors  except  for  three  t3rpes  of  activity  that  were  performed  by 
the  officials  and  the  directors  of  the  railroad.  First,  locating  the  road 
required  the  services  of  a  civil  engineering  staff  to  prepare  data  for 
the  directors  to  consider  in  deciding  where  the  road  would  be  located 
and  the  t}rpe  of  construction  to  be  used.  Secondly,  the  land  had  to  be 
purchased  and  land  claims  negotiated  which  required  the  full  time 
of  at  least  one  man  for  a  road  of  any  size  greater  than  some  twenty 
miles  in  length.  There  were  no  land  grants  by  the  state  and  only 
rarely  did  individuals  give  any  land.  Finally,  someone  had  to  select 
the  contractors  and  then  continuously  inspect  their  work  to  insure 
honest  performance  and  to  make  necessary  changes  in  the  original 
contracts  required  by  the  discovery  of  unexpected  ledges  of  stone 
and  deep  marshes. 

These  three  types  of  activity  raised  the  question  of  business  organ¬ 
ization.  What  individual  should  be  the  executive  officer,  or  should 
there  be  two  individuals  coequal  and  directly  accountable  to  the 
board  of  directors?  In  other  words,  should  a  businessman  or  a  civil 
engineer  build  the  road  or  should  the  two  men  work  tc^ther  as  equals, 
each  directly  responsible  to  the  board?  Furthermore,  how  much 
control  over  the  details  should  the  directors  retmn?  The  president 
was  not  considered  for  the  job  since  he  was  not  thought  of  as  a  full¬ 
time  executive  officer.  When  Preadents  Jackson  and  Hale  were 
elected  to  supervise  construction  they  were  given  the  additional 
titles  of  agent  and  superintendent,  respectively.  Of  course,  there  was 
the  treasurer,  who  in  many  New  England  companies  was  the  executive 
officer.  On  the  Lowell  and  the  Eastern  roads  the  treasurer  had  a  few 
administrative  duties  beyond  keeping  the  accounts  and  paying  bills 
but  he  was  not  a  full-time  official.  The  most  obvious  procedure  was 
to  employ  an  agent**  to  be  a  full-time  representative  of  the  board  of 

**  The  term  agent  had  been  used  in  EIngland  as  early  as  1600  to  designate  one 
who  acts  or  exerts  power,  doing  the  actual  work  for  an  employer.  The  term 
superintendent  also  appeared  on  the  first  railroads.  Its  origin  was  fully  as  ancient 
as  the  term  agent  but  implied  the  superintendent  of  workmen.  For  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railroads  the  terms  were  used  somewhat  loosely,  with  agent  being 
the  more  common.  For  example,  P.  T.  Jackson  was  an  ag«it  and  Nathan  Hale 
was  a  superinteadeut,  and  yet,  because  of  their  specific  duties,  each  man  should 
have  held  the  other’s  title. 
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directors.  There  was  precedent  for  this  among  the  textile  mills  as 
well  as  among  the  sedentary  merchants. 

The  Boston  &  Lowell,  the  first  railroad  in  New  England,  selected  a 
form  of  organization  that  appealed  to  certain  directors  of  other  roads 
but  generally  it  was'  not  followed  in  the  'thirties.  At  their  first 
meeting  the  Lowell  directors  elected  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson  as  presi¬ 
dent;  at  the  second  meeting  they  also  elected  him  treasurer  and 
agent.  The  directors  voted  that  as  agent  he  was  to  hold  and  exercise 
“all  the  powers  belonging  to  the  directors  .  .  .  except  the  power  of 
borrowing  money  on  account  of  the  company  and  of  selling  or  con- 
ve3ring  real  estate.  He  shall .  .  .  render  to  .  .  .  [the  directors]  a  true 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  It  being  understood  that 
before  the  route  is  settled,  the  agent  shall  ascertain  the  best  location 
in  his  opinion,  and  make  report  of  the  same  to  the  directors  for  their 
approbation."^®  Jackson  selected  his  own  engineer,  choosing  James 
F.  Baldwin,  son  of  the  famous  engineer,  Loammi  Baldwin.  Also, 
Jackson  retained  the  advisory  services  of  the  engineer,  William  Gibbs 
McNeill,  who  at  that  time  was  commencing  his  work  in  constructing 
the  Boston  &  Providence  Rail  Road.  The  Lowell  directors  left  all 
details  to  Jackson  whereas  the  directors  of  the  other  roads  in  this 
study  were  reluctant  to  del^ate  so  much  authority. 

The  Providence  and  the  Worcester  roads  were  organized  one  year 
after  the  Lowell  road.  The  Providence  directors,  soon  after  their 
election,  employed  William  Gibbs  McNeill  as  their  engineer  to  survey 
possible  routes.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  report  the  directors  en¬ 
gaged  McNeill,  with  the  title  of  agent  and  engineer,  to  build  the 
road  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.^^  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  had  the  benefit  of  experience  in  the 
construction  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  as  well  as  observation  of  railroad  construction  in 
England.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  was  unusual  in  that  period  for  a  civil 
engineer  to  be  the  agent  also. 

Directors’  Minutes  of  the  Boston  A  Lowell  R.  R.,  March  19,  1831.  The 
records  of  the  Boston  A  Lowell,  Eastern,  and  Andover  A  Wilmington  railroads 
are  deposited  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Boston  A  Maine  Railroad  in  Boston. 
The  records  of  the  Western  and  of  the  Boston  A  Worcester  are  deposited  in  Baker 
Library,  Harvard  University. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail  Road  Cor¬ 
poration  with  that  of  the  Agent  and  Engineer,  January  2,  18SS  (Boston:  Dutton 
and  Wentworth,  Exchange  Street,  1833),  p.  6. 
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The  Boston  &  Worcester  directors,  meanwhile,  at  first  proceeded 
in  a  method  somewhat  nmilartothat  of  the  Lowell  road.  President  Hale 
was  instructed  to  employ  an  engineer  to  make  a  preliminary  survey 
and  as  president  “to  superintend  the  surveys  and  direct  the  operations 
of  the  engineer  under  the  instructions  of  the  directors,  to  examine 
the  route  in  concert  with  the  engineer  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
in  what  part  surveys  may  be  required,^  to  prepare  a  study  of  traffic 
potential,  to  examine  the  estimates  of  the  engineer  and  the  accounts 
of  all  persons  employed  by  the  directors,  “and  to  be  in  all  respects  the 
executive  agent  of  the  directors,  reporting  his  proceedings  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  taking  their  instructions.”*® 

Although  these  instructions  would  appear  to  make  Hale’s  position 
similar  to  that  of  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  the  actual  development  of 
their  responsibilities  was  different.  James  F.  Fessenden,  the  Boston 
&  Worcester  engineer,  reported  his  survey  and  Hale  completed  his 
study  of  traffic  potential  after  seven  or  eight  months’  work.  The 
combined  document  was  presented  to  the  directors  and  then  to  the 
stockholders  who  voted  that  the  directors  should  proceed  to  locate 
and  build  the  road.  Thereupon,  the  directors  sought  to  engage  “a 
person  to  superintend  the  construction.”  Since  Hale  was  unavailable 
as  a  full-time  official  because  of  his  occupation  as  publisher  and 
editor,  the  board  members  talked  to  Commodore  Charies  Morris  and 
to  Francis  Jackson  but  could  not  induce  either  man  to  accept  the 
position.  Finally,  Colonel  Amos  Binney  took  the  job  for  an  annual 
salary  of  $5,000.  He  was  authorised  to  make  contracts  for  grading 
the  roadbed  but  could  not  pay  more  than  the  estimate  of  the  engineer, 
a  restriction,  incidentally,  that  Patrick  Jackson  on  the  Boston  & 
Lowell  did  not  have.  Occasionally,  both  Binney  and  Fessenden  at¬ 
tended  the  board  meetings  for  a  few  months  until  their  oral  reports 
revealed  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them  as  to  their  respective 
powers  and  duties.  The  board  spent  one  or  two  meetings  on  the 
problem  and  then  voted  that  Superintendent  Binney  was  the  “acting 
head”  of  construction  and  should  have  “full  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  work  in  every  branch  in  all  stages”  and  that  the  estimates  of  the 
engineer  must  be  open  to  his  inspection.  Colonel  Binney,  however, 
had  no  control  over  the  engineer’s  assistants  and  helpers,  who  were 
nominated  by  the  engineer  and  hired  by  the  board.  Fessenden  con¬ 
tinued  to  consider  himself  directly  responsible  to  the  directors  and 

**  Directors’  Minutes  of  Boston  A  Worcester  R.  R.,  July  27, 1831. 
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when  a  question  arose  about  the  efficiency  of  his  department  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board,  not  the  superintendent,  investigated  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Later,  the  directors  instructed  Fessenden  to  report  monthly  to 
them  on  the  progress  of  the  contractors.  Meanwhile,  Fessenden  had 
submitted  his  surveys  and  estimates  from  time  to  time  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  who,  as  a  board,  decided  upon  the  final  location  of  the  road.^ 

The  Eastern  Rail  Road  did  not  employ  an  individual  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  construction  or  agent.  Instead,  an  executive  committee 
of  three  directors  was  appointed  to  do  the  agent’s  work,  the  first 
chairman,  David  Treadwell,  receiving  only  $1,200  a  year.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  was  Stephen  A.  Chase  who  doubled  as  superintendent  of 
operations  when  the  section  between  Boston  and  Salem  was  opened, 
receiving  a  total  salary  of  $1,500  annually.  For  a  period  of  15  months 
the  board  also  employed  a  former  director,  Larkin  Thorndike,  with 
the  title  of  land  agent,  who  looked  after  land  claims  and  performed 
work  even  more  limited  or  specialized  than  that  which  William 
Jackson  did  in  assisting  Hale  on  the  Boston  &  Worcester. 

Colonel  Fessenden,  upon  the  completion  of  the  first  track  on  the 
Boston  &  Worcester,  became  the  engineer  for  the  Eastern,  recently 
organized  and  ready  to  be  constructed.  The  minutes  of  the  Elastem 
Rail  Road  indicate  that  Fessenden’s  relation  to  the  Eastern  board  of 
directors  was  different  from  his  relation  with  the  Boston  &  Worcester 
board.  Whereas  he  had  been  directly  responsible  to  the  entire  board 
of  the  Worcester  road,  he  was  responsible  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  E^astem,  with  the  specific  instruction  to  ‘^consult  and 
advise  with  the  committee  on  matters  relating  to  his  department, 
and  submit  to  them  all  proposals  received,  and  with  their  approval 
make  contracts.”*® 

When  the  directors  of  the  Western  Rail  Road  were  ready  to  build 
they  strongly  disagreed  on  the  form  of  business  organization  to  be 
used.  A  committee,  with  President  Wales  as  chairman,  recommended 
that  the  board  retmn  the  whole  power  delegated  to  it  by  the  charter, 
the  directors  employing  “engineers,  agents  and  officers”  to  exercise 
the  board’s  power  which  would  mean  a  system  similar  to  the  one 
used  on  the  Boston  &  Worcester.  Francis  Jackson  presented  a 
minority  report  in  which  he  plead  for  the  emplo3rment  of  a  “practical 

**  Directors’  Minutes  of  Boston  A  Worcester  R.  R.,  May  1,  1832,  December 
15,  1832,  June  10  and  27,  1834,  August  4,  1834. 

***  Directors’  Minutes  of  Ekustem  R.  R.,  June  1, 1836. 
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man  as  superintendent  to  take  charge  of  the  road  under  tlie  direction 
of  this  board  in  preference  to  a  professed  enpneer.' ’  He  declared  that 
a  '^practical  man'’  would  construct  the  road  “at  much  less  cost,  and 
with  greater  dispatch,  with  better  judgment  and  much  less  perplexity 
to  this  board.”  He  said  this  form  of  organization  was  not  without 
precedent,  apparently  referring  to  the  Boston  &  Lowell  and  its  chief 
executive,  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
Francis  Jackson  expected  to  see  that  William  Jackson  of  the  Boston 
&  Worcester  would  get  the  job  of  building  the  Western.®*  Francis 
Jackson  buttressed  his  arguments  with  the  assertion  that  there  was 
“great  and  increasing  dissatisfaction”  from  the  mode  usually  adopted 
in  delegating  authority  to  professional  engineers.  Historians  have 
not  looked  at  that  phase  of  early  railroad  history  and  my  research  to 
date  has  not  revealed  any  detail  on  the  dissatisfaction  with  profes-. 
sional  engineers  except  for  this  incident  on  the  Western  Rail  Road.®® 
President  Wales  plead  with  the  directors  to  achieve  unity  and  a 
careful  business  organization.  Undoubtedly,  Wales  carried  much 
influence  because  of  his  standing  as  a  well-known  merchant  and  as 
former  president  of  the  Boston  &  Providence  Rail  Road  which  had 
been  constructed  under  William  Gibbs  McNeill.  At  the  same  time 
that  Francis  Jackson  issued  his  minority  report  and  Wales  tried  to 
restore  unity  in  the  board,  both  Fessenden  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester 
and  McNeill  were  seeking  the  job  of  building  the  Western  Rail  Road. 
Fessenden  had  been  employed  by  George  Bliss  and  other  promoters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of 
possible  routes.  McNeill  had  been  approached  by  the  committee  of 
which  Wales  was  chairman  and  Francis  Jackson  a  dissenting  member. 
McNeill  was  willing  to  come  as  chief  engineer,  presumably  leaving 
the  job  of  agent  open  for  a  businessman.®® 

After  several  more  meetings  the  directors  appointed  McNeill  as 
chief  engineer,  one  of  his  associates,  William  H.  Swift,  as  resident 
engineer,  and  George  Bliss  as  agent.  Francis  Jackson  was  elected  a 

See  the  resc^ution  in  document  number  24,  dated  March  11,  1896,  in  the 
Western  Rail  Road  file  located  in-Baker  Library,  Harvard  University.  William 
Jackson’s  name  was  written  in  the  report  as  the  man  for  the  job  but  subsequently 
his  name  has  been  car^uUy  erased. 

Ibid.,  documents  number  23,  24,  25  (1836). 

Ibid.,  document  number  27,  1836;  Directors’  Minutes  of  Western  R.  R., 
March  11  and  15,  1836. 
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committee  of  one  to  audit  and  approve  all  bills  to  be  incurred  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation  and  he  and  Bliss  were  assigned  the  task  to 
study  and  report  on  Fessenden’s  salary  claim  for  the  preliminary 
survey.*^ 

In  succeeding  meetings  the  directors  specified  that  the  agent  was 
“authorised  in  behalf  of  the  corporation  to  make  all  contracts  and 
transact  all  business  which  he  may  deem  necessary  for  its  interest.” 
About  a  year  later,  after  work  was  well  under  way,  the  directors  voted 
more  specific  instructions  outlining  the  relation  of  the  en^neer, 
agent,  and  president.  The  president  was  labeled  as  the  “oi^n  of  the 
board,  through  whom  all  their  [agent  and  engineers]  communications 
are  to  be  made,  and  from  whom,  in  the  same  capacity,  they,  and  all 
other  ofl&cers  of  the  corporation  are  to  receive  the  instructions  and 
directions  of  the  board,  unless  where  committees  may  be  specifically 
appointed  for  that  purpose.”  Furthermore,  the  agent  was  instructed 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  engineer’s  department  each  month  and 
transmit  them  to  the  president  for  examination  and  to  the  committee 
on  accounts  for  final  approval.®* 

2.  Locating  the  Road  and  Acquiring  the  Land 

After  an  organization  and  personnel  were  provided,  the  first  prob¬ 
lems  were  to  locate  the  road  and  acquire  title  or  right  of  way  to  the 
land  needed.  The  engineers  gathered  information  on  possible  routes 
while  the  agent  negotiated  for  the  land.  If  convenient,  the  agent 
would  obtain  a  release  of  the  land  before  the  actual  location  was 
^nade.  Since  that  was  impossible  in  most  cases,  the  engineers  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  gather  data  to  present  to  the  board  of  directors.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  surveys  made  before  and  sometimes  after  the  corporation 
was  organized  were  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  the  final  location  of  the 
route. 

Except  for  branch  line  corporations  and  perhaps  the  Boston  & 
Lowell,  the  en^neering  staff  was  organized  with  each  assistant  en¬ 
gineer  and  several  helpers  surveying  a  division  of  the  road.  The  only 
detailed  description  which  I  have  found  is  a  committee  report  on  the 
Western  Rail  Road  from  which  I  will  quote  portions  that  appear  to 
be  generally  typical  of  the  other  roads:®® 

Directors’  Minutes  of  Western  R.  R.,  March  16  and  17, 1836. 

Directors’  Minutes  of  Western  R.  R.,  May  5,  1836,  March  22, 1837. 

Report  by  Charles  Hudson  and  Amasa  Walker,  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Western  R.  R.,  dated  July  24,  1838,  file  numbers  27  and  28. 
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The  AflNsUnt  Engineon  have  each  a  diviskw)  of  the  road  of  from  eif^t  to 
twenty  mike  in  length.  Thmr  laboun  are  varioue.  As  some  of  them  have 
been  upon  the  road  from  the  first,  we  will  begin  with  the  trial  aurveye.  After 
a  gmeral  view  of  the  country,  a  line  is  run.  A  the  coursee,  distaacee  and  alti* 
tudes  are  carefully  noted.  fJiar  tiieee  field  laboun  are  performed,  a  ccnnpu- 
tation  is  made,  A  if  the  result  does  not  come  within  the  limits  presented  by 
the  Resident  Engineer  (i.  e.,  head  oigineerl  that  line  is  abandoned,  A  another 
is  sought.  Much  time  A  labour  are  necessarily  spent  in  fixing  upon  the 
proximate  location.  This  is  required  by  the  strictest  economy.  A  few  days 
or  even  weeks  spent  in  avoidii^  a  deep  cut,  a  heavy  embankmoit,  a  sharp 
curve,  or  a  high  grade,  might  save  the  corpmation  more  than  a  year’s  salary 
of  one  of  these  oflBcen.  When  the  proximate  location  is  agreed  upon,  the 
line  is  carefully  run  in  stations  of  100  feet,  and  the  courses,  together  with  the 
rise  A  fall  not^.  In  addition  to  this,  cross  sections  are  takoi  at  every  station, 
noting  the  rise  A  fall  of  the  land  on  the  ri^t  A  left  ci  the  centre  line;  and  if 
the  surface  of  the  ground  changes,  as  it  frequoitly  must  between  the  stations, 
cross  sections  are  taken  at  ail  such  intermediate  pcwts.  The  fidd  labour 
being  thus  accomi^hed,  the  assistant  makes  a  {dan  A  profik  of  the  route, 
ascertains  the  grade,  plots  the  cross  sections,  and  estimates  mathematically 
the  grade,  deflection,  and  the  amount  of  cutting  A  filling,  the  number  of 
bridges  and  the  amount  of  masonry. 

In  some  cases  of  course,  two  or  more  lines  present  themsdvee  so  nearly 
equal  in  their  claims  that  a  (wefopoioe  cannot  be  given  until  all  this  |m>cess 
is  gone  through  with,  A  the  results  compared.  Other  examinations  must 
be  made  out  of  the  line  of  the  road.  If  earth  is  to  be  wasted,  refmnce  most 
be  had  to  the  place  for  its  deposit;  if  earth  is  to  be  borrowed,  a  place  must  be 
sdected  from  which  to  obtain  it.  Swamps  must  be  sounded  and  hiDs  Ixwed, 
and  the  nature  ot  the  soil  and  materiak  ascertained  with  as  much  accuracy 
aspossiUe.  Aftw  all  tiiese  surveys  and  estimates  are  made,  tiiqy  are  recorded 
by  the  asnstant  in  a  book  kept  few  that  purpose.  The  result  of  all  tirese  are 
submitted  to  the  reudent  Enginem*;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  surveys, 
his  advice  and  perscMud  attendance  are  frequentiy  required. 

After  the  head  engineer  had  received  the  reporta  from  his  assistants, 
he  compiled  and  presented  his  written  report  to  the  board  of  directors, 
usually  appearing  in  person  to  answer  any  questions.  The  directors, 
already  ha^’ing  selected  the  approxiiiLite  location  of  the  total  route, 
then  proceeded  to  adopt  the  precise  location,  several  sections  at  a  time. 
As  the  next  steps  were  made  to  construct  the  road,  the  assistant 
engineers  would  be  locating  the  road  on  other  sections.  Thus,  on  one 
road  one  could  find  all  stages  of  construction  in  progress  during  much 
of  the  time. 

The  agent  was  responsible  for  n^tiating  for  a  right  of  way,  trans> 
ferring  land  titles,  and  settling  land  claims.  The  charters  provided 
that  a  railroad  could  take  land  not  exceeding  five  rods  wide.  For  the 
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purpose  of  cuttings,  embankments,  and  procuring  stone  and  gravel, 
it  could  take  as  much  more  land  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
construction  of  the  road.  Damages  had  to  be  paid  to  the  owner,  of 
course,  unless  the  land  was  conveyed  by  agreement  and  the  title 
passed  to  the  road  in  fee  simple.  Likewise,  the  railroad  could  not 
obstruct  the  safe  and  convenient  use  of  private  ways,  canals,  turn¬ 
pikes  and  other  highways.  The  railroad  had  the  right  to  raise  or  lower 
a  turnpike,  highway,  or  private  way,  but  it  might  be  required  to  pay 
damages. 

This  portion  of  the  agent’s  work  can  be  seen  by  quoting  from  the 
committee’s  report  on  the  Western  Rail  Road.  The  agent  referred 
to  is  George  Bliss 

. .  .  The  g^ieral  plan  of  operation  in  relation  to  land  damages  is  this. 
The  Agent  goes  over  the  line  and  ascertains  the  names  of  the  kmd  owners, 
and  obtains  a  release  of  the  land  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  before 
the  location  is  made.  But  in  most  cases  this  cannot  be  done;  in  which  event 
the  Agent  goes  over  the  road,  measures  the  length  of  each  man's  land  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  ascertains  the  width  of  the  location  at  all  points,  and  then 
commences  a  negotiation  with  the  land  owner.  This  requires  much  time  A 
patience.  The  first  attempts  to  negotiate  generally  prove  abortive.  Land 
owners  for  the  most  part  are  unwilling  that  their  farms  or  lots  should  be  cut 
up;  and  it  generally  so  happens  that  the  road  in  their  estimation  crosses  their 
land  just  where  they  are  the  most  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  It  is  a  new 
subject  to  them — ^they  are  not  prepared  to  act  then — ^they  want  a  little  time 
to  consider  of  it — to  see  how  they  are  to  be  affected  by  the  road,  or  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  damages  their  neighbour  obtains.  Their  tale  of  grievances  must 
be  listened  to;  the  descent  of  the  property,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
the  richness  of  the  corporation,  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  law  by  which 
the  corporation  are  authorized  to  take  the  land  of  the  citizen  without  his 
consent — all  these  and  many  other  things  must  be  related,  and  heard  too 
with  a  great  degree  of  patience,  and  then  after  spending  an  hour  or  two  the 
Agent  is  told  that  he  will  do  nothing  at  that  time,  if  he  will  call  again,  he  will 
talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  Or  if  terms  are  offered  by  the  land  owner,  they 
are  generally  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  complied  with.  Visit  after  visit 
must  generally  be  made  before  the  negotiation  can  be  closed.  In  this  way 
much  time  must  be  spent,  and  but  little  brought  to  pass. 

If  some  are  more  reasonable,  and  agree  at  once,  others  are  more  unreason¬ 
able,  and  will  not  agree  at  all.  In  such  cases  after  a  fruitless  negotiation,  the 
coimty  Commissioners  must  be  called  upon  to  appraise  the  damages,  this 
perhaps  is  followed  by  an  appeal  to  a  jury.  In  all  such  cases  the  Agent  or 
some  one  authorized  by  him,  must  be  present  and  to  present  the  case  to  the 
Commissioners  or  jury.  It  also  frequently  happens,  that  the  owner  lives  at 
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a  distance,  or  that  the  land  is  held  in  common  by  a  number  of  individuate, 
or  is  in  the  hands  guardians,  or  administrators  or  trustees, — all  of  which 
circumstances  impede  the  negotiation,  and  increase  the  labour  of  the  Agent. 
Another  and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  labour  connected  with  this  business 
relates  to  the  titles  of  the  land.  The  Agent  in  all  doubtful  cases,  examines 
the  records  to  see  if  the  land  is  free  from  incumbrances,  and  to  ascertain  in 
whom  the  fee  is.  After  he  is  satisfied  on  these  points  and  the  negotiation  is 
closed,  the  Agent  makes  out  a  deed  of  the  land  taken,  and  has  it  recorded  in 
the  Registry  of  deeds  for  the  county,  where  the  land  is  situated.  These  deeds 
are  very  minute,  describing  the  land  by  the  foot,  and  occupy  two  or  three 
times  the  space  of  ordinary  deeds. 

On  the  Western  Rail  Road,  Agent  Bliss  found  it  to  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  engage  in  protracted  negotiations,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  erecting  a  cattle  culvert  or  a  farm  bridge  rather  than  call 
out  the  county  commissioners  for  arbitration.  Such  economics  helped 
to  make  possible  the  construction  of  the  early  railroads. 

On  the  Boston  &  Lowell,  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson  was  able  to  acquire 
267^4  acres  in  fee  simple,  acres  with  only  the  right  of  way 
privilege,  and  9  acres  donated  by  individuals  or  corporations.®* 
Donations  for  the  location  of  depots  were  sought  on  each  road  but 
not  often  received.  The  agents  sometimes  would  negotiate  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  entire  farm  or  estate  where  it  appeared  that  the  net  cost 
to  the  railroad  after  the  sale  of  the  unused  portions  would  result  in  a 
saving.  The  directors  usually  approved  such  purchases  before  the 
negotiations  had  proceeded  very  far.  On  the  Boston  &  Lowell,  how¬ 
ever,  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  in  his  own  name,  contracted  to  buy  a 
number  of  estates,  and  the  stockholders  later  voted  to  assume  his 
contracts.  On  the  other  roads,  committees  of  the  directors  often  were 
responsible  for  the  n^otiation  of  the  larger  plots  of  land,  especially 
land  to  be  used  for  depots. 

3.  Constructing  the  Roadbed  and  Superstructure 

The  next  step  was  to  let  the  contracts  for  grading.  Competitive 
bidding  was  encouraged  but  reliable  bidders  were  given  preference. 
Jackson  kept  the  prices  paid  to  the  contractors  a  secret  from  the 
board  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  drive  better 
bargains  \rith  other  bidders.*®  The  other  roads  were  more  public  in 
their  contracts  and  apparently  ptdd  more  or  less  a  standard  price 


Directors’  Minutes  of  Boston  A  Lowell  R.  R.,  February  12,  1840. 
»»  Ibid.,  January  2,  1832. 
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during  any  one  season.  Jackson  undoubtedly  negotiated  directly 
with  the  contractors,  whereas,  on  the  Eastern,  the  engineer  arranged 
the  contracts  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  and  on 
both  the  Boston  &  Worcester  and  the  Western  the  engineer  decided 
on  the  contracts  and  the  agent  signed  them. 

The  description  of  Western’s  procedure  is  as  follows:^® 

Perhaps  we  cannot  be.  ter  describe  the  labours  of  the  Resident  Engineer 
in  this  respect  than  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
contracts  for  grading  are  made.  The  road  is  divided  into  sections,  so  as  to 
have  the  excavations  and  embankment  ballance  each  other  as  nearly  as 
pract'cable  They  then  advertise  for  proposals  for  each  section.  When  the 
proposals  have  come  in,  they  are  all  airanged  and  recorded  by  the  Engineer. 
If  the  proposals  are  reasonable,  they  close  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder; 
if  the  proposals  are  not  reasonably  low  in  any  case,  that  section  is  reserved 
for  a  future  contract.  When  the  proposals  are  closed  with,  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  is  entered  into  and  signed  &  delivered  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  by 
which  the  corporation  by  their  Agent  agree  to  pay  so  much  per  cubic  yard 
for  excavating  earth,  so  much  for  loose  rock,  so  much  for  solid  rock,  and  so 
much  for  masonry  Ac.  and  the  contractor  agrees  on  his  part  to  do  the  work 
in  a  given  time,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Engineer.  One  distinguishing  feature 
in  these  instruments  is  that  the  E  ngineer  has  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  contract,  and  may  change,  modify  or  annul  it  at  his  pleasure. 

This  throws  great  responsibility  upon  the  Engineer  together  with  no  small 
share  of  labour.  All  the  money  expended  for  the  graduation  A  masonry  is 
disbursed  by  the  Engineer.  The  over  sight  of  more  than  100  miles  of  road, 
and  the  labours  connected  therewith  must  necessarily  emjdoy  the  time  of  one 
individual.  The  manner  in  which  the  contractors  are  paid  is  attended  with 
some  extra  labour.  We  have  before  said  that  the  assistants  measure  and. 
estimate  the  amount  of  work  done  on  each  section  every  month.  These  re¬ 
turns  are  made  to  the  Engineer,  and  from  these  data  the  monthly  pay  is 
made  out;  but  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work,  or  to  save  harmless  the 
corporation  in  case  of  failure,  a  certain  amount  is  retained  by  the  Engineer. 

When  the  road  was  put  under  contract  to  a  number  of  small  con¬ 
tractors,  the  assistant  engineers  entered  their  second  phase  of  work. 
Each  assistant  had  a  division,  usually  seven  to  twenty  miles  in  length. 
He  would  mark  the  number  of  feet  of  cut  or  fill  at  each  100  feet,  and 
also  erect  the  slope  stakes.  As  the  contractors’  crews  proceeded  with 
their  work,  the  center  stakes  would  necessarily  be  removed  and  some¬ 
times  the  slope  stakes  on  the  sides  would  be  pulled  up  by  design  or  by 
accident.  It  was  then  necessary  for  the  assistant  engineer  or  one  of 


Western  R.  R.,  documents  number  27  and  28,  July  24,  1838. 
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his  several  helpers  to  resurvey  and  replace  the  stakes.  Without  such 
daily  and  constant  supervision  by  the  engineers  the  contractors  might 
collect  for  work  not  accomplished.  This  situation  actually  occurred 
on  the  B  &  W  and  an  investigation  by  a  director’s  committee  was 
necessary.*^ 

The  assistant  enpneers  also  were  needed  to  supervise  work  not 
done  by  contract.  On  the  Boston  &  Lowell,  for  example,  several 
contractors  failed  during  1833  and  1834  and  Jackson  had  to  hire  day 
labor  to  finish  the  work.  Retaining-walls  and  foundations  for  bridges 
and  culverts  sometimes  were  built  by  day  labor  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  civil  engineers  rather  than  by  contractors.  The 
assistant  engineers,  therefore,  at  times  not  only  inspected  the  con¬ 
tractors’  work  but  supervised  railroad  employees  to  see  that  they 
performed  an  honest  day’s  work. 

There  were  other  tasks  performed  by  the  engineering  department. 
In  the  beginning,  on  the  Western  Rail  Road,  masonry  contractors 
would  take  stone  from  any  convenient  place  they  could  find  it,  leaving 
it  to  the  assistant  en^neer  and  agent  to  settle  damages  with  the 
landowner  for  the  taking  of  the  stone.  Usually,  however,  this  was 
avoided  by  having  the  assistant  engineer  select  the  stone  and  n^^ti- 
ate  with  the  landowner.  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson  followed  the  latter 
system  and  saved  considerable  money  thereby  for  the  Lowell  road.^^ 
Unforeseen  obstacles,  especially  hidden  rock  ledges,  might  arise, 
making  it  expedient  for  the  engineers  to  modify  the  grade  or  location. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  conriderable  amount  of  book  work  because 
the  contractors  were  paid  monthly  for  the  portion  of  the  work  they 
had  completed  less  a  certain  per  cent  held  as  a  reserve  in  case  they 
broke  the  contract.  When  a  contractor  had  completed  the  total  woric 
specified,  the  whole  amount  would  be  accurately  measured  to  furnish 
the  basis  for  the  final  settlement  ,  with  the  contractor.  Other  work 
for  the  engineer’s  department  included  the  preparation  of  plans  that 
were  required  by  law  to  be  filed  with  the  county  commissioners. 
Furthermore,  every  landowner  had  a  right  by  statute  to  demand  a 
plan  of  his  land  before  it  was  entered  upon  by  the  railroad.  Also, 
the  agent  of  the  railroad  needed  a  plan  or  legal  description  of  the 
location  upon  which  to  frame  the  deed  and  to  settle  any  land  damage. 

The  rails  and  superstructure  of  the  sleepers  (cross  ties)  and  sills 

Directors’  Minutes  of  Boston  ft  Worcester  R.  R.,  October  15,  22,  23,  1832. 

Directors’  Minutes  of  Boston  ft  Lowdl  R.  R.,  January  2,  1833. 
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or  trench  walls  were  laid  by  contractors.  Prior  to  this,  of  course,  the 
directors  had  to  decide  upon  the  t3rpe  of  superstructure  and  rail  to  be 
used.  The  Boston  &  Lowell  is  often  mentioned  because  of  its  use  of 
stone  sleepers  on  most  of  its  route.  Patrick  Jackson  made  the  choice 
and  convinced  the  other  directors  that  he  was  correct  although  the 
stone  trenches  and  sleepers  were  removed  after  a  few  years  in  favor 
of  the  more  elastic  wooden  sleepers  on  a  gravel  base.  Jackson  made 
his  original  decision  only  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  Amboy  & 
Camden  Rail  Road  in  New  Jersey,  which  was  using  a  trench  filled 
with  crushed  rock  pounded  compactly.  This  appeared  to  Jackson  to 
be  more  expensive  than  using  solid  stone  trench  walls  which  the 
English  seemed  to  favor.  He  decided  against  wooden  sleepers  because 
he  felt  that  the  timber  would  deteriorate  within  a  few  years  although, 
at  the  same  time,  McNeill  on  the  Providence  road  used  cedar  timbers 
for  sleepers.  Jackson,  however,  was  rel3dng  upon  the  experience  of 
the  EInglish  roads  as  reported  by  the  Boston  &  Lowell  engineer  who 
visited  England,  and  upon  his  examination  of  the  Amboy  &  Camden. 
Furthermore,  stone  was  cheaper  for  the  Boston  &  Lowell  than  for 
some  railroads  because  of  a  lai^  ledge  in  Charlestown  acquired  by  the 
Lowell  road.^® 

The  edge  rails  made  in  England  rather  than  the  strap  rails  were 
generally  selected  because  of  their  superiority  and  the  fact  that  a 
rebate  on  the  import  tax  became  effective  in  1832.  On  the  Boston  & 
Lowell  the  board  of  directors  at  first  specified  the  use  of  the  Lancaster 
and  Manchester  Railway  pattern  of  rail,  a  fish-belly  pattern  weighing 
35  pounds  a  yard,  but  later  the  board  voted  that  Jackson  should  use 
his  own  judgment.^  On  the  Boston  &  Worcester  a  committee  of 
directors  consulted  their  engineer,  James  Fessenden,  and  “a  number 
of  other  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  great  attention  to  the  subject.” 
Fessenden  at  first  had  recommended  stone  sleepers  and  an  iron  rail, 
but  when  the  roadbed  was  ready  he  recommended  wooden  sleepers 
and  a  Winan  pattern  of  a  forty-pound  iron  rail  with  a  fifteen-pound 
chair  and  key,  a  sort  of  elevated  clamp  to  hold  the  rail.  The  entire 
board  engaged  in  much  discussion  before  deciding  to  accept  Fessen¬ 
den’s  latter  recommendation.^®  Both  the  Elastem  and  Western  were 


Directors'  Minutes  of  Boston  A  Lowell  R.  R.,  January  2,  1832,  October  19, 
1835;  Stockholders’  Minutes  of  Boston  A  Lowell  R.  R.,  January  2,  1833. 

**  Directors’  Minutes  of  Boston  A  Lowell  R.  R.,  October  5, 1831,  Jan.  19, 1833. 
**  Directors’  Minutes  of  Boston  A  Worcester  R.  R.,  March  8,  1833. 
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able  to  profit  from  the  earlier  experience  of  the  other  Boston  railroads. 
Fessenden,  as  the  head  engineer  of  the  Eastern,  persuaded  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  adopt  a  very  elevated  rail  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
trouble  resulting  from  the  snow. 

The  purchase  of  English  rails,  chairs,  ke3rs,  and  locomotives  was 
facilitated  by  the  Baring  Brothers  and  Company  of  England  and  by 
the  Boston  firms  of  T.  B.  Wales  &  Company  and  Bates  &  Company. 
The  presidents  of  the  first  three  Boston  railroads  arranged  with  the 
House  of  Baring  to  buy  and  ship  the  iron.^*  Patrick  T.  Jackson  and 
Nathan  Hale  do  not  appear  to  have  received  any  commission  for  this 
work.  Until  the  board  minutes  of  the  Boston  &  Providence  are  avaiU 
able,  I  cannot  say  whether  Wales  acted  as  president  of  the  railroad 
or  as  head  of  his  importing  firm.  Later,  while  president  of  Western, 
Wales’  firm  had  a  contract  to  supply  the  Western  with  English  iron 
for  a  commission  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  rails  in  England. 
Also,  his  firm  imported  iron  for  the  Andover  &  Wilmington  and  the 
Taunton  Branch  rail  roads  for  2^  per  cent  commission.^^  On  the 
Eastern,  the  treasurer  imported  the  rail  and  charged  the  railroad  2^ 
per  cent  of  its  price  and  freight.  Later,  all  but  one  director  of  the 
Eastern  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  treasurer’s  personally  re¬ 
ceiving  a  commission.  An  investigation  was  held  and  the  board 
decided  that  Benjamin  Tyler  Reed  of  Boston,  the  treasurer,  should 
receive  only  l}4  per  cent  commission  rather  than  the  2^  per  cent 
he  had  collected.^* 

4.  Business  Aspects  of  Building  Depots  and 
Purchasing  Cars  and  Locomotites 

In  constructing  the  depot  buildings  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester,  the 
Eastern,  and  the  Western  railroads,  one  or  more  committees  of  the 
directors  looked  after  the  details  even  though  someone  in  the  rail¬ 
road’s  engineering  department  or  occasionally  a  special  supervisor 
hired  by  the  road  saw  to  it  that  the  contractors  performed  the  work 
as  specified. 

The  early  development  of  locomotives  and  cars  has  been  traced  in 
numerous  articles  appearing  especially  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Railway 

**  Ralph  W.  Hidy,  The  House  of  Baring  in  American  Trade  and  Finance 
(Cambridge,  1949),  p.  173. 

Directors’  Minutes  of  Western  R.  R.,  June  15,  1838;  Directors’  Minutes  of 
Eastern  R.  R.,  December  27,  1840. 

Directors’  Minutes  of  Eastern  R.  R.,  December  22, 1840. 
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and  Locomotive  Historical  Society.  In  passing,  it  is  appropriate 
state  that  the  directors  decided  the  t3rpe  of  cars  and  locomotives 
be  used,  although  they  gradually  delegated  this  responsibility 
ofiicials. 

The  next  steps  were  to  set  the  rates  and  to  appoint  officials  to  supers 
vise  the  operation  of  the  trains  and  depots.  In  the  next  section  we  will 
examine  the  development  of  railroad  officialdom  that  came  with  the 
actual  operation  of  the  railroad. 

(To  be  continued) 

Charles  J.  Kennedy 

The  University  of  Nebraska 
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Squire  Rantoul  and  His  Drug  Store,  17%-1824 


For  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  (or  from  1796  to  1940)  a 
certain  drug  store  did  business  in  the  town  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  same  location,  for  all  but  the  first  two  years  of  this  long  span. 
To  the  writer’s  generation  it  was  known  as  Baker’s  Drug  Store,  and 
it  stood  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Cabot  streets.  In  1796, 
when  Robert  Rantoul  started  his  shop,  there  was  no  Washington 
Street  and  Cabot  was  called  Country  Lane.  But  the  young  man 
chose  his  business  and  its  location  well  and  when,  an  old  man,  he 
came  to  review  his  life  for  his  grandchildren,  he  could  point  with 
pride  to  the  success  of  this  and  his  other  ventures.  For  he  was  much 
more  than  druggist  alone;  his  energy  and  sound  sense  made  him  the 
center  of  local  town  and  church  affairs  for  over  fifty  years.  ^  In  fact, 
by  1824,  these  other  interests,  especially  his  management  of  estates, 
caused  him  to  give  up  his  active  connection  with  the  dmg  store.  The 
years  1796  and  1824,  therefore,  mark  the  bounds  of  this  present 
study.  The  intervening  period  is  well  documented,  for  Rantoul  was 
a  careful  man  and  kept  careful  records.*  From  these,  and  his  remi- 


‘  His  civic  activities  included  service  as  overseer  o!  the  poor,  justice  o(  the 
peace  and  acting  trial  justice,  conunissioner  of  highways,  and  a  member  of  the 
school  committee.  For  the  First  Church,  he  served  as  parish  clerk,  deacon,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  Schotd.  He  was  active  for  a  time  in  the  militia,  but 
with  the  restoration  of  peace  after  the  War  of  1812  he  valued  military  service  lees 
highly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  and  later 
regretted  ever  having  s(dd  liquor  in  his  store.  In  state  affairs,  he  served  as  repre¬ 
sentative  and  smiatm*  for  several  terms,  and  was  a  ddegate  to  two  state  conven¬ 
tions.  He  was  interested  in  numerous  reforms,  and,  in  later  life  anyway,  was  a 
Democrat. 

‘  The  store’s  account  books,  which  have  been  given  by  the  family  to  the  Beverly 
Historical  Society,  consist  three  daybooks  (1795-1799, 1803-1812),  two  journals 
(1803-1806),  a  ledger  (1796-1807),  an  invoice  book  (1796-1811),  and  two  letter- 
books  (1797-1824).  The  latter  include  copies  of  incoming  letters  as  well  as  Ran- 
toul’s  rejdies.  The  collection  also  contains  later  Rantoul  material.  The  writer 
is  indebted  to  Miss  Alice  G.  Lafdiam,  Historian,  for  many  hel|rful  suggestions. 
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niscences,’  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  a  perhaps  typical  small-town 
retail  establishment  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Running  like  a  thread  through  the  story  will  be  the  relationship  of 
Rantoul  with  John  Thorndike,  who  was  his  chief  out-of-town  custo¬ 
mer.  Some  hundred  letters  between  the  two  men  have  survived, 
occupying  a  major  portion  of  Rantoul’s  letterbooks.  They  reveal 
incidentally  much  about  trade  practices  of  the  day,  and  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  such  matters  between  Beverly,  already  looking  towards 
Boston,  and  Concord  (New  Hampshire),  still  a  frontier  town.  But 
first,  it  is  well  to  introduce  young  Rantoul,  and  the  town  with  which 
he  was  to  be  so  closely  connected. 

Rantoul’s  father,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  seafarer,  settled  in 
Salem  just  before  the  Revolution.  He  died  at  sea  in  1783,  leaving  a 
widow  and  several  young  children.  There  was  suflScient  property  to 
enable  Robert  to  stay  in  school  until  he  was  thirteen-and-a-half,  and 
later  to  help  him  in  setting  up  as  a  dniggist.  In  June,  1792,  he  began 
his  apprenticeship  with  Dr.  Steams,  of  Salem,  boarding  in  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  home.  After  a  year  of  being  treated  as  menials,  Rantoul  and  a 
colleague,  Silsbee,  rebelled  at  having  to  wait  for  dinner  until  the  family 
had  been  served.  Robert  left,  though  without  hard  feeling,  and  went 
to  work  for  Samuel  G.  Mackey  of  Beverly,  the  next  town  to  Salem. 
He  remained  there  a  year,  returning  home  when  Mr.  Mackey  moved 
away.  For  a  time  he  studied  navigation  and  thought  of  going  to  sea. 
He  was  then  engaged  by  Dr.  Joseph  Osgood  to  look  after  the  shop 
which  the  doctor  was  managing  for  his  son,  who  was  away  at  sea. 
In  the  spring  of  1796,  young  Osgood  returned,  took  up  the  shop 
again,  and  no  longer  needed  Rantoul’s  services.  So  Robert,  who  was 
only  seventeen-and-a-half  years  old,  decided  he  was  done  with  ap¬ 
prenticeship  and  would  open  a  shop  of  his  own.  He  recalls  in  later 
years  that  “the  spirit  of  independence  and  the  habit  of  acting  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  own  impressions  was  at  that  time  fully  developed.” 
But  he  also  admits,  with  considerable  inaght,  that  “this  early  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life  gave  a  tinge  to  my 
character.  I  have  always  been  careful,  and  oftentimes  too  much 
troubled  about  many  things,  for  my  own  comfort  or  the  comfort  of 
those  about  me.”  Independent,  careful,  thrifty,  and  punctual,  such 

^  Referred  to  in  this  paper  as  the  Memoir.  The  manuscript,  begun  in  1S48, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Rantoul’s  wife,  is  also  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society. 
Extracts  from  it  were  printed  in  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  vol.  v, 
pp.  148-152,  193-196,  241ff.;  vol.  vi,  pp.  25ff.,  79ff. 
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was  the  young  man,  who,  on  June  18,  1796,  began  as  an  apothecary 
in  Beverly. 

This  thriving  settlement,  just  across  a  tidal  river  from  Salem,  was 
likewise  a  seaport  town.  Rantoul  in  his  Memoir  thus  describes  the 
place  at  the  time  he  began  business  there: 

Beveriy  partook  of  this  general  prosperity.  There  were  several  merchants 
who  were  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  prosecuted  the  business  with 
enterprise  and  with  success.  The  cod  fishery  was  carried  on  with  greater 
activity  and  with  larger  profits,  than  at  any  time  before.  There  was  an 
increase  of  population  and  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land.  This  state  of  things 
continued  for  about  ten  years  after  I  began,  and  enabled  me  to  prosecute  my 
business  with  success  and  to  add  to  the  property  with  which  I  began. 

Although  overshadowed  by  Salem,  Beverly  was  still  something  of  a 
trading  center  for  towns  to  the  north  of  it,  and  several  of  Rantoul's 
customers  were  doctors  in  Hamilton,  Manchester,  Newburyport,  and 
even  northward  into  New  Hampshire  and  what  was  to  become  Maine. 

And  what  was  the  business  upon  which  this  young  man  was  ven¬ 
turing?  The  druggist  of  that  day  dealt  in  almost  as  great  a  number  of 
lines  as  his  modem  successor,  and  the  records  show  that  Rantoul 
handled,  in  addition  to  medicines,  such  items  as  lemons,  figs,  spices, 
liquors,  stationery,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  paints.  Many  of  these  were 
imported  goods,  some  from  the  West  Indies.  And  since  trade  was 
still  often  in  kind,  he  had  to  be  prepared  to  dispose  of  potash,  clap¬ 
boards,  pork,  and  other  country  products.  Except  for  a  few  patent 
medicines,  he  had  to  know  how  to  prepare  most  of  his  own,  and  also 
how  to  prescribe  them.  “Less  than  a  century  ago,”  states  the  Ameri¬ 
cana,  “the  apothecary  was  obliged  to  cut  and  roll  his  pills  by  hand, 
and  to  make  his  plasters  with  a  'spreading  iron’.  He  powdered  his 
drugs  in  a  stone  or  iron  mortar,  and  made  his  tinctures  in  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  jar  with  the  aid  of  a  stirring  stick.”  An  inventoiy^hows 
that  Rantoul  possessed  such  technical  books  as  the  Edinburgh  Dis- 
penscUory  for  1794,  Chaptal’s  Elements  of  Chemidry,  Cullen’s  Materia 
Medica  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Cheselden’s  Anatomy* 

It  was  fortunate  that,  about  the  time  the  young  apprentice  left 
Dr.  Osgood,  one  Elisha  Whitney,  son  of  a  doctor  of  the  same  name, 

*  The  titles,  following  the  list,  are  somewhat  abbreviated.  The  collection  is 
extensive;  the  list,  though  undated,  reflects  his  interest  in  history,  poetry,  military 
affairs,  and  Massachusetts  law.  The  Art  of  Gauging  and  American  Clerks  Magatine 
doubtless  helped  him  with  the  managemmt  of  the  shop. 
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decided  to  give  up  the  drug  business  in  Beverly.  Rantoul  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  Dr.  Osgood  and  others  to  fill  the  place.  There  was 
available  from  his  father’s  estate  $686.66^;  this,  with  $25  in  cash,  $20 
in  “an  adventure  on  board  the  Ketch,  Capt.  Darby  master,’’*  and  a 
dollar  in  a  lottery,  made  up  his  capital.  But  he  recalls  that,  though 
a  minor,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  credit  to  any  amount  which 
he  thought  prudent,  attributing  this  to  punctuality  in  meeting  debts. 
He  purchased  Whitney’s  furniture^  and  some  1600  worth  of  stock 
from  such  Boston  firms  as  Dix  and  Watkins,  J.  A  T.  Wall,  Eliakim 
Morse,  Winship  &  James,  Smith  A  Bartlett,  and  Dexter  Dana. 
Page  one  of  the  Invoice  Book  records  such  items  as  “1  Scillet ...  1 
pair  brass  scales  ...  2  doz.  pungent  bottles  ...  1  qt.  tin  measure  .  .  . 
25  gall.  Brandy.’’  He  was  able  to  hire  a  small  shop  at  $30  a  year*  and 
to  arrange  board  with  Widow  Martha  Burke,  who  kept  a  grocery 
shop,  at  $3.00  a  week.  His  first  sale,  he  recalled  many  years  later, 
was  a  half  an  ounce  of  Spigelia  (pinkroot),  and  the  account  book, 
recording  the  purchase  by  Dr,  Whitney,  bears  him  out.  Acquisition 
of  a  signboard  for  $1.66  on  July  22,  and  pa3rment  of  20  cents  to  “Mr. 
Wood  for  administering  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts”  on  August  1,  made  young  Rantoul  a  full-fledged 
apothecary. 

In  his  Memoir  Rantoul  records  that  a  large  part  of  his  trade  was 
with  John  Thorndike,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Thorndike  was 
himself  a  former  Beverly  man.  with  many  relatives  then  resident  there. 
He  is  sometimes  addressed  in  the  letters  as  Doctor,  and  he  evidently 
also  conducted  a  store  similar  to  Rantoul’s.  In  need  of  the  drugs  and 


‘  There  is  a  record  of  payment  of  interest  on  this  sum  to  his  mother,  who  re¬ 
married  in  1793. 

*  Rantoul  later  advised  his  grandchildren  against  such  side  excursions,  saying 
that  they  “diverted  my  attention  from  my  shop,  and  employed  money  which 
might  have  been  used  more  advantageously  in  my  shop."  Several  adventiues 
during  1799  and  1800  appear  to  have  brought  him  only  $15  or  $20  each. 

^  The  Beverly  Historical  Society  possesses  a  druggist’s  cabinet,  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Oscar  F.  Swasey,  who  in  turn  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  it  from  Rmitoul’s  son- 
in-law  or  grandson,  who  succeeded  to  the  business.  Whether  this  is  one  of  the 
two  cases  of  drawers  which  Rantoul  purchased  for  $40  from  Whitney  is  a  matter 
of  conjectiu«.  It  is  pictured  in  AtUiqttes,  November,  1934. 

^  The  shop  stood  between  the  houses  of  Andrew  T.  Leach  and  Andrew  Wallis, 
according  to  Rantoul’s  recollection.  It  was  probably  on  the  same  street  and  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  later  location  of  the  store. 
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West  Indies  goods  which  the  Beverly  man  imported,  he  in  turn  was 
able  to  supply  such  local  products  as  beeswax,  potash,  pork,  and 
antimony.  Although  he  had  traded  in  a  small  way  with  Rantoul  for 
some  months,  it  was  not  until  October  26,  1797,  that  he  wrote  asking 
that  a  credit  account  be  established.  His  letter,  the  first  of  so  many 
which  Rantoul  was  to  copy  into  his  letterbook,  is  worth  quoting  in 
part: 

Sir:  Having  wroie  my  Sister*  and  requested  her  to  procure  a  load  of  W.I. 
floods  for  me,  and  fearing  that  she  mifdit  not  obtain  all  the  Articles  that  I 
wish  to  have  sent — ^now  inform  you  that  if  it  is  agreable  to  you,  to  begin  a 
trade  with  me,  wish  you  to  supfdy  the  Defficiency  that  may  arise  on  her 
side — as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  payment  immediatdy,  must  ask  credit 
of  you;  and  shall  endeavour  to  my  utmost,  to  make  you  remitUmce  as  often 
as  possibly  I  can.  I  cannot  engage  punctuality  in  payment — therefore  wish 
you  not  to  limit  your  payment  at  2  or  3  Months  but  shall  remit  payment 
every  month  if  possible  or  periiaps  oftener.  I  expect  to  send  a  team  in  the 
course  of  the  n(!xt  week  and  if  you  should  consent  to  credit  me,  the  following 
are  the  articles  wanted  . . . 

Rantoul  accepted  this  proposition,  but  the  indefiniteness  of  the  terms 
was  later  to  cause  some  difficulty. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  two  men  during  the  next  few  years 
illustrates  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  supply,  on  Rantoul’s  part,  of 
pa3m[ient,  on  Thorndike’s,  and  the  occasional  resort  to  barter.  The 
Beverly  man  filled  his  customer’s  first  large  order,  with  the  exception 
of  castor  oil  and  figs,  the  latter  because  fresh  fruit  had  not  yet  arrived. 
In  turn,  he  asked  for  potash,  then  in  much  demand.  But  by  the  time 
of  the  next  recorded  letter  from  Thorndike  (February  9,  1799),  we 
find  him  sending  beeswax  and  crude  antimony.  He  promises,  in  what 
was  to  become  a  familiar  refrain,  to  send  cash  as  soon  as  he  could 
collect  it  and  get  it  into  paper.  One  means  of  providing  a  little  money 
soon  arose;  one  Chandler,  of  Concord,  who  was  temporarily  working 
in  Beverly,  owed  Thorndike  $16.73.  The  latter  directed  him  to  pay 
that  amount  to  Rantoul,  and  even  offered  to  pay  Chandler’s  rent  in 
Concord,  if  he  would  add  an  extra  $5.00.  This  method  of  remittance 
was  not  always  successful,  and  in  the  same  letter  (April  9,  1799) 
Thorndike  asked  if  clapboards  would  sell.  Finding  that  they  would 
bring  from  $15  to  $18  a  thousand  feet,  he  sent  a  load  to  Beverly  in 
June.  By  this  time,  Rantoul  had  found  it  necessary  to  place  Thom- 


*  She  was  the  Mrs.  Burke  with  whom  Rantoul  boarded. 
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dike’s  account  on  a  regular  three  months’  basis,  charing  6  per  cent 
interest  thereafter.  And  he  was  also  charging  5  per  cent  commission 
on  the  goods  which  he  sold  on  the  Concord  man’s  behalf,  though  he 
was  careful  to  point  out  that  he  did  not  charge  for  storage.  By 
December  12,  1799,  Thorndike’s  account  showed  that  he  was  in  debt 
to  Rantoul  for  $760.89. 

In  spite  of  this  debt,  the  out-of-town  account  was  valuable  to 
Rantoul,  and  he  took  care  to  inform  his  customer  when  a  particularly 
useful  shipment  arrived.  For  instance,  in  March,  1799,  he  was  able 
to  obtain  a  crate  of  phials  from  Thomas  Bartlett  of  Boston  at  “26/” 
per  gross.^®  He  offered  them  at  “30/”  per  gross  (an  indication  of  his 
mai^n  of  profit)  to  Thorndike,  who  took  the  whole  case.  By  June 
the  Beverly  apothecary  wrote  that  he  expected  an  invoice  of  medi¬ 
cines  and  paints  from  London  about  the  middle  of  July.  This  was 
his  order  on  William  Crawley,  wholesale  drug^st  in  London,  sent  on 
February  8.^^  As  it  happened,  the  goods  did  not  reach  Boston  until 
September,  when  Rantoul  took  care  to  let  Thorndike  know  they  had 
arrived.  A  stock  of  lemons  had  come  in,  however,  and  Rantoul  added 
a  box  to  one  of  Thorndike’s  teams,  though  without  his  order.  At  the 
same  time  (June  18,  1799),  he  reported,  “I  had  no  tea,  sugar,  nor 
chocolate,  and  could  not  conveniently  get  any.  Tea  has  fallen  some, 
in  consequence  of  an  arrival  from  Canton.”  Still  looking  out  for  his 
customer’s  interest,  he  wrote  on  September  9 :  “Camphor  is  excessively 
high,  8  dollars  per  lb  in  Boston  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  confectioner  in 
Salem  until  lately  but  he  having  removed  it  is  inconvenient  getting 
articles  in  that  line.”  Thorndike  frequently  left  it  up  to  the  Beverly 
man  to  determine  whether  the  price  of  an  article  was  too  high  to 
warrant  sending  it,  as  Rantoul  often  did  in  the  case  of  his  suppliers. 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  getting  supplies,  and  the  time  it  took  to 
communicate,  such  leeway  was  a  necessity. 

And  what  of  the  larger  aspects  of  Rantoul’s  business  during  these 
early  years?  Other  out-of-town  customers,  represented  in  the  letter- 
books,  included  Ephraim  Davis  and  David  Norwood,  of  Manchester, 

In  the  letterbook  is  a  copy  of  an  order  to  Captain  Thomas  Bridges,  of  the 
^oop  Induttry,  to  pick  up  the  phials  and  transport  them  to  Beverly. 

"  The  firm  of  Crawley,  after  1802  Crawley  and  Elgie,  was  located  at  Spital 
Square,  London.  Rantoul  used  Dr.  Osgood’s  name  as  reference,  and  sent  his 
payment  through  William  Gray  of  Salem,  on  Messrs.  Bainbridge  Ainsley  ft  Co. 
of  London.  There  was  a  return  to  him  on  the  insurance  premium,  because  the 
goods  were  shipped  on  the  Deane,  ''sailing  in  company  with  armed  ships.” 
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Nathan  Lakeman,  of  Hamilton,  and  James  Payson,  of  Trenton,  in 
Maine.  By  the  spring  of  1798,  Rantoul  was  firmly  enough  established 
to  warrant  hiring  land  and  building  a  shop  of  his  own.  The  location 
he  chose  was  the  spot  where  the  store  was  to  stand  for  the  rest  of  its 
existence.  He  had  constructed  a  two-story  building  (though  only 
the  lower  was  finished),  18'  by  30'  in  siae,  at  a  cost  of  $400.  Another 
indication  of  growth  was  his  first  order,  described  earlier,  of  medicines 
and  other  supplies  from  William  Crawley,  of  London.  Thereafter  he 
was  to  order  supplies  worth  a  hundred  pounds  from  Crawley  at  least 
once  a  year.  In  May,  1800,  he  took  on  the  agency  for  Lee’s  Bilious 
Pills,**  and  later  added  Wheaton’s  Itch  Ointment  and  Hamilton’s 
Worm  Lozenges.  In  addition  to  the  Beverly  store,  he  was  interested 
in  a  similar  one  in  Salem,  managed  by  his  younger  brother,  Samuel.** 
An  advertisement  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  November  4,  1800,  a  copy 
of  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  is  of  interest ;  it  reads 
in  part: 

For  sale  at  R.  Rantoul’s  shop,  comer  of  Essex  and  Market  Streets,  Salem* 
and  at  Beveriy  a  Variety  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Ac  received  by  the 
Galen  and  Diana  from  London,  and  from  the  Meditterranean;  which,  with 
those  on  hand,  form  a  general  assortment .  . .  Also — By  Appointment,  I.«e’8 
Windham  Bilious  Pills. 

A  ledger  account  of  December  31, 1799,  reads:  “By  Ballance  the  Neat 
of  my  estate  2870.89.”  This  represents  a  considerable  estate  for 
someone  who  began  with  almost  nothing  only  three-and-a-half  years 
before. 

By  1801  Rantoul  was  able  to  expand  again;  this  time  he  bought 
considerable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  his  shop  and  built  a  much  lai^r 
structure,  24'  x  40',  also  two  stories  in  height.  He  moved  into  the 
store  in  1802,  and  he  recalls  in  his  Memoirs  that  it  was  the  hugest  for 
retail  business  in  Beverly  at  that  time.  The  year  1801  was  further 
eventful  for  Rantoul,  for  his  marriage  to  Joanna  Lovett  took  place 

Dr.  Lee,  of  Windham,  Connecticut,  not  to  be  confused  with  Lee’s  New 
London  Bilious.  Pills.  Dr.  Osgood,  of  Salem,  was  agent  for  the  latter,  and  he 
and  Rantoul  defended  the  merits  of  each  one’s  pills  in  advertisements  in  the 
Salem  Gazette  for  April  7  and  14,  1801. 

Samuel  died  at  Bilbao  on  April  22,  1802.  The  shop  seems  to  have  been 
rented  for  a  time  after  that  by  Zadek  Pomroy.  Rantoul,  his  sister,  Polly,  and  his 
mother  sold  the  Salem  land  to  Benjamin  Herbert  Hathome  for  $8,500  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1804. 
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on  June  4.  The  couf^e  hired  a  half  a  house  for  $40.00  a  year,  and 
employed  a  hired  girl  at  58  cents  a  week.^^  By  this  time  too  he  seems 
to  have  taken  on  an  apprentice,  Francis  Lamson,  who  boarded  with 
them.  A  stocktaking  on  January  1,  1803,  reveals  much  about  Ran- 
toul’s  affairs.  The  new  store  and  land  are  valued  at  $1,240.70,  the 
old  shop  and  land  at  $775.13.  The  shop  in  Salem  is  recorded  as  “on 
land  of  father’s  estate  for  which  I  gave  $400.”  Rights  in  additional 
parts  oi  his  father’s  real  estate  in  Salem  totaled  $983.33.  Lands  in 
Beverly  belonging  to  Rantoul  himself  are  valued  at  $435;  United 
States  certificates  held  by  him  amounted  to  $479.58;  6  shares  in  the 
Beverly  bank  were  valued  at  $300,  a  share  in  the  Social  Library  at 
$5.00,  and  household  furniture  at  $100.  He  records  ready  money 
amounting  to  $50.81,  estimates  the  value  of  “drugs,  medicines,  gro¬ 
ceries,  paints  and  other  goods  in  store”  at  $1,200,  and  lists  outstanding 
notes  due  him  totaling  $2,149.26^.  Of  these  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Thorndike  owed  amounts  of  $253.68^  and  $774.77^.  Total 
assets  came  to  119.26^.  Debts  included  sums  due  such  suppliers 
as  Thomas  Bartlett,  John  Wall  <k  Co.,  Dexter  Dana,  Crawley  & 
Elgie,  Sam  Lee,  Jr.,  of  Windham,  and  Jesse  Wheaton,  of  Dedham, 
the  last  two  named  being  purveyors  of  patent  medicines.  Other  debts 
included  $4.50  to  Nathan  Dane  for  law  business,  $27.36  to  John  Low 
for  taxes,  and  $3.00,  also  to  Low,  for  pew  hire.  Debts  totaled  $1,- 
761.46^,  leaving  a  balance  of  $6,357.80.  This  represents  slightly 
more  than  a  doubling  of  his  estate  in  three  years,  not  a  bad  record. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  the  extensive  and  well-documented  trade  of 
Rantoul  and  Thorndike,  which  we  left  in  the  fall  of  1799.  The  ap¬ 
proach  of  Thanks^ving  is  reflected  in  Thorndike’s  letter  of  November 
5:  “As  our  thanks^ving  is  to  be  in  this  month  (and  being  destitute 
of  many  articles)  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  a  list  of  those 
articles  wanted.”  He  goes  on  to  complain  about  the  high  price  of 
paint,  and  orders  rum  “that  is  good  flavor  and  colourless  .  .  .  the 
people  are  very  difficult  with  regards  to  W.I.  Rum.”  On  December 
12  Thorndike  asked  especially  for  candles,  “as  there  is  not  any  in 
town.”  Rantoul,  evidently  disturbed  by  the  size  of  the  Concord  man’s 

For  the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  he  states  in  his  Memoir,  “I  kept  an  account 
of  the  expenses  of  my  family,  which  amounted  to  about  $400,  and  being  satisfied 
that  the  expmse  was  within  my  income,  I  discontinued  my  account,  and  did  not 
resume  it  again  until  some  years  afterwards.  I  now  think  it  would  have  been 
useful  to  have  continued  it  steadily  to  this  time.” 
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debt,  wrote  on  December  12  that,  “having  a  prospect  of  extending 
my  business  some  time  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  much  to  my  advantage 
to  have  your  debt  nearly  paid  before  then.  I  wish  to  receive  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  before  the  first  day  of  April  next.”  Thorndike  was 
doubtful  whether  he  could  remit  that  much,  but  he  sent  what  he 
could  over  the  next  few  montlis  and  in  the  spring  visited  Beverly, 
making  a  pa3rment  in  person.  On  his  return  to  Concord,  he  wrote, 
“Our  Election  commences  next  week  and  I  expect  to  sell  considerable 
articles  at  that  time.”  In  June,  Rantoul  reported  that  some  goods 
had  arrived  from  London.  “I  think,”  he  wrote  on  June  8,  “if  you 
send  a  waggon  you  will  have  a  Load  that  will  be  advantageous.” 
And  in  August  he  reported  that  he  had  taken  an  agency  for  Lee’s 
Bilious  Pills,  and  offered  to  bear  half  the  expense,  if  Thorndike  would 
advertise  them  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  period  from  the  fall  of  1800  to  the  spring  of  1801  followed  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  Approach  of  another 
Thanksgiving  found  Rantoul  writing:  “If  your  Thanksfpving  is 
near  perhaps  you  may  think  of  sending  down  for  goods.  W.I.  goods 
are  rising.  Medicines  stand  pretty  much  at  the  old  prices.”  Thorn¬ 
dike,  on  the  other  hand,  found  cash  scarce,  and  hoped  that  the  sale 
of  beef  would  make  it  more  plentiful.  He  tried  again  to  send  money 
by  the  Chandler  route,  but  found  it  unsuccessful.  On  December  3, 
1800,  Rantoul  wrote  that  “the  recent  loss  of  a  vessel  in  which  I  was 
interested  in  company  with  your  Brothers  Stickney  and  Ober  places 
me  in  a  situation  in  which  the  attention  of  Freinds  [sic]  will  be  sensibly 
felt.”  Thorndike  made  some  payments,  but  discovered  in  Febmary 
that  the  sleighing  was  past,  and  that  a  team  could  not  be  sent  until 
the  roads  settled,  probably  not  until  May  or  June.  He  hopefully  sent 
a  ticket  on  a  Gloucester  Road  lottery  for  redemption,  but  Rantoul 
had  to  report  that,  though  a  five-dollar  prize,  the  managers  would 
not  pay.  In  the  same  letter  (July  15,  1801),  he  states,  in  what  seems 
a  very  modem  vein,  “I  shall  expect  the  Ready  a  little  faster  than 
heretofore.”  Thorndike  replied  with  dignity,  “It  would  afford  me 
great  satisfaction  in  making  remittances  oftener  than  I  do,  but  it  is 
not  possible  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  do  it,  as  the  cash  is  not  in 
the  Country  nor  will  it  be  plenty,  until  the  people  get  the  money  for 
Beef  and  other  provisions  which  are  transported  into  the  seaports.” 
He  was  to  be  partially  disappointed  even  in  this,  for  on  November  21 
Rantoul  reported  that  “Since  my  last,  of  the  25th  September,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  Peace  between  France  and  England  country  produce 
has  and  will  fall  considerably.” 

IMfficulties  in  the  way  of  trade,  some  of  them  caused  by  the  un¬ 
settled  international  situation,  are  shown  in  others  of  Bantoul’s 
dealings.  In  March,  1802,  Crawley  A  Elgie  reported  that  “Salt 
Petre  is  prohibited  to  be  exported  without  an  order  from  Privy 
Council.”  And  in  May,  Rantoul  let  them  know  that  “from  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  affairs  I  shall  not  send  any  order  at  present.”  That 
same  month  a  coa.sting  vessel  came  into  Beverly  without  a  cask  of 
gun  powder  which  Rantoul  had  ordered  of  John  Hancock,  nephew 
of  the  famous  John.  Hancock  wrote  that  “powder  must  be  the  last 
article  put  on  board  all  Vessels,  and  just  as  they  are  on  the  eve  of 
departure.”  And  locally,  it  had  to  be  kept  in  the  town  Powder  House 
rather  than  in  the  store  itself.  In  November,  1801,  Jesse  Wheaton, 
of  Dedham,  would  not  send  any  of  his  ointment  to  Rantoul,  “because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  stage  drivers.” 

Early  in  1803  Rantoul  decided  to  take  definite  steps  concerning 
Thorndike’s  long-standing  debt.  On  March  4  |ie  wrote: 

I  find  that  there  has  constantly  been  a  considerable  sum  due  to  me  which 
it  is  {uesumed  you  have  considered  as  being  for  your  interest  to  have  remain 
due  w'hile  you  paid  6  percent  interest.  On  the  otherhand  the  advantages  of 
your  custom  for  which  I  am  much  obliged  has  heretofore  operated  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  let  it  remain  on  those  terms  when  I  could  have  realized  a  greater 
profit  by  employing  it  other  ways  ...  I  would  b%  leave  to  suggest  to  you 
the  expendiency  of  your  giving  me  some  permanent  and  satisfactory  security 
for  a  sum  equal  to  what  you  may  expect  to  be  constantly  owing  ...  I  shall 
conclude  this  subject  by  stating  to  you  the  terms  on  which  I  shall  be  fi^ad  to 
continue  to  supply  you  with  goods.  That  you  give  me  your  bond  bearing 
interest  at  6  per  cent  per  diem  payable  quarterly  for  what  may  be  due  to  me 
now.  A  mortgage  of  real  estate  of  double  the  value  as  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  this  principal  to  stand  (if  you  wish  it)  as  long  as  you  continue  to 
receive  your  goods  of  me.  Saving  unexpected  circumstances  what  goods 
you  take  thereafter  to  be  paid  for  in  three  months  after  delivery. 

Thorndike  was  seriously  offended  by  Rantoul ’s  suggestion  and  replied 
that  “If  you  feel  in  the  smallest  degree  suspicious  of  obtaining  pay¬ 
ment  do  not  wish  you  to  trust  me  any  more.”  Rantoul  modified  his 
position  somewhat  in  his  next  letter,  stating  that  he  would  take  pay¬ 
ment  in  three  months  or  thereabouts,  not  expecting  exactness.  His 
main  requirement  was  that  the  debt  should  not  accumulate  beyond 
the  value  of  oi^  load;  at  the  time  of  writing  (March  29, 1803)  it  stood 
at  S830.  Thorndike  assured  Rantoul  that  he  did  not  plan  to  owe  more 
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than  from  $300  to  $500  at  a  time;  furthermore,  he  was  contracting 
his  bufflness  as  it  respected  pving  credit  to  ph3rsicians.  He  reminded 
the  Beverly  man  that  he  had  not  taken  produce  in  part  pay,  as  many 
suppliers  did,  but  had  chaiged  a  commission  on  sales.  Rantoul  ac¬ 
cepted  the  explanations,  and  for  a  time  trade  went  on  as  before. 

In  1804  and  1805  Rantoul,  his  family  increasing,  built  a  house  on 
Washington  Street,  a  short  distance  towards  the  ocean  from  his  store. 
At  this  time  he  was  in  the  market  for  clapboards,  from  John  Thorn¬ 
dike,  and  tried  to  obtain  a  frame  from  James  Pa3rson,  a  debtor  of  his 
in  Maine.  His  activities  on  behalf  of  the  church  and  town  and  his 
management  of  estates  were  beginning  to  take  a  lai^er  share  of  his 
time.  In  1806  there  occurred  what  he  called  a  revulsion  of  trade.  He 
applied  for  appointment  as  local  postmaster  in  September  of  that 
year;  his  friends  drew  up  a  handsome  testimony: 

We  the  subecribers  request  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  Rantoul  as 
Post  Master  in  this  town.  Mr.  Rantoul’s  situation  is  the  best  in  Town  to 
accommodate  the  Inhabitants  and  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  punctuality,  and 
fidelity,  and  has  a  handsome  property  and  his  business  requires  his  being 
constantly  at  the  office. 

Rantoul,  however,  was  then  a  Federalist  and  the  office  went  to  a 
Democrat.  Writing  to  Walter  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  a  cousin,  on 
May  21,  1808,  Rantoul  told  a  little  about  himself: 

I  am  in  my  thirtyeth  year,  am  settled  in  the  druggist’s  business  in  Beverly 
...  I  have  been  married  abo’jt  seven  years,  have  two  children,  my  oldest, 
Joanna  Lovett  Rantoul,  is  about  five  years  of  age,  my  youngest,  Robert 
Rantoul,  is  nearly  three  years  old.  God  has  blessed  me  with  a  good  wife,  my 
children  are  healthy  and  my  business  affords  a  comfortable  living. 

Returning  to  the  trade  between  Rantoul  and  Thorndike,  we  find 
the  latter  asking,  on  February  24,  1808,  that  prices  be  put  low,  “as 
I  have  an  antagonist.”  Within  a  year  the  effect  of  the  Embai^  was 
being  felt.  Writing  to  Thorndike  on  January  12,  1809,  Rantoul 
states,  “The  natural  effect  of  the  Embargo  is  to  enhance  the  price  of 
foreign  goods  and  to  depress  that  of  domestic.  Spirits  in  particular 
have  risen.  Country  produce  is  very  dull.”  His  letter  of  January  29 
is  a  stirring  defense  of  the  seacoast  towns  and  an  appeal  for  support : 

The  people  of  this  place,  highly  irritated  by  its  long  and,  as  to  us  appears, 
unnecessary  continuance,  suffering  peculiar  distress,  from  the  nature  of  their 
employments,  are  driven  almost  to  justify  and  participate  in  violations  of 
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the  laws  entirdy  repugnant  to  their  cwrect  habits  ...  I  widi  that  there  may 
be  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  these  constitutional  measures,  but  to  make  these 
effectual  they  must  be  general.  New  En^and  must  be  united.  The  country 
towns,  althouf^  they  may  not  suffer  so  severely  as  the  navigating  and  fishing 
towns,  must  show  thdr  determination  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  tyranny. 

The  country  towns  were  to  suffer  too,  for  by  the  summer  of  1809 
bank  bills  were  depreciating.  On  August  28  Rantoul  wrote  that, 
because  of  the  failure  of  so  many  country  banks,  traders  would  “re¬ 
ceive  no  money  but  Specie,  and  Bills  of  the  Boston  Banks  and  of 
the  Banks  in  this  County."  On  October  16  he  was  deducting  6  per 
cent  on  “foreign"  money. 

By  February,  1811,  Rantoul  was  again  concerned  about  the  size 
of  Thorndike's  debt;  it  was  then  “twice  three  or  five  hundred."  In 
May,  1812,  after  the  death  of  Thorndike’s  brother,  Henry,  Rantoul 
referred  to  the  insolvency  of  his  estate,  and  asked  about  land  the  two 
brothers  inherited  from  their  mother.  He  was  apparently  asking 
not  only  for  himself,  because  of  notes  of  Henry’s  which  he  held,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  the  widow.  This  inquiry  so  angered  Thorndike 
that  all  Rantoul’s  explanations  could  not  soothe  him.  Trade  between 
the  two  stopped  at  that  time,  although  the  Beverly  man  was  still 
willing  to  sell  for  cash.  He  continued  his  efforts  to  collect,  writing  on 
November  11,  1814:  “As  you  have  left  trading  with  me  it  is  highly 
proper  that  the  ballance  due  to  me  should  be  paid.”  On  the  same 
day  he  wrote  to  Dr.  George  Bates  offering  to  trade,  evidently  as  a 
substitute  for  Thorndike’s  business.  According  to  Rantoul’s  later 
recollection,  the  Concord  drug^t  finally  settled  in  1818,  three  years 
before  his  death.  But  on  July  20,  1821,  Rantoul  wrote  to  the  widow, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Thorndike,  on  behalf  of  a  claim  of  Henry’s  widow,  EJiza- 
beth.  Thus  ended  a  long  relationship,  full  of  ups  and  downs,  but 
profitable  to  both  the  Beverly  and  Concord  storekeepers. 

Rantoul’s  own  storekeeping  is  not  as  well  documented  after  the 
1808  to  1812  period;  his  energies,  furthermore,  were  being  expended 
more  and  more  in  other  activities.  Late  in  1809,  upon  a  revival  of 
business,  he  became  a  director  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Company. 
He  says  in  his  Memoir  that  the  income  about  equaled  the  lawful  rate 
of  interest,  but  it  “served  to  break  the  monotonous  attendance  on 
the  shop.”  In  1811  he  noted  a  tendency  to  consumption  and  records 
that  he  “did  not  sea  bathe  this  year."  In  July  of  that  year  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  donation  of  six  Bibles  and  six  Testaments  from  the  Bible 
Society  of  Salem  for  the  Sunday  School  conducted  by  Hannah  Hill 
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and  Joanna  Prince.*^  The  next  year  he  was  on  a  committee  to  see 
who  had  had  small  pox  or  kine  pox.  It  was  in  1813  that  he  gave  up 
the  sale  oi  liquor,  having  joined  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Society.  The  War  of  1812  found  him  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  artillery 
formed  to  defend  the  town.  Press  of  outside  business  determined  an 
arrangement  he  made  with  Francis  Lamson,  his  former  apprentice, 
in  December,  1814.  In  a  letter,  supplementing  an  earlier  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  proposes  that  Lamson: 

Unite  your  stock  with  mine  on  my  store  and  for  you  to  cany  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  your  own  name  but  in  my  store  with  my  occasional  assistance,  that 
is  as  much  ci  my  time  as  can  be  devoted  to  the  business  as  can  be  spared  from 
other  avocations,  but  you  to  devote  the  whole  of  your  attention  to  it,  and  in 
consideration  of  your  extra  services  for  me  to  furnish  two  thirds  of  the  stock 
and  you  but  one  third.  And  after  deducting  rent  and  other  charges  the 
Profits  to  be  equally  divided. 


Rantoul’s  Drug  Store 
Side  view  of  the  etore  building  at  it  is  today. 

The  door  on  the  right  leads  toaneU  once  used  by  Rantoul  as  an  office. 


**  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  Sunday  School  in  the  country. 
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In  November,  1816,  he  notified  Crawley  and  Elgie  that  he  w-ould  not 
be  ordering  any  more  goods  from  London.  And  on  April  12,  1824,  he 
turned  over  the  shop  to  William  Endicott,  his  son-in-law,  transferring 
his  varied  activities  as  Squire  Rantoul  to  an  office  in  the  back  ell. 

The  later  history  of  the  drug  store  may  be  sketched  in  briefly  here. 
William  Endicott  was  followed  in  the  management  of  the  store  by  his 
son,  Robert  Rantoul  Endicott,  and  he  in  turn  by  Horace  Standley. 
Mr.  Albert  Boyden,  whose  home  adjoined  the  store,  has  written  of 
the  afternoon  seances  carried  on  in  the  office  in  the  rear  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  Dr.  Wyatt  Boyden,  William  Endicott,  Stephens  Baker,  and 
others.  He  recalls  that  in  his  boyhood  days  one  side  of  the  store  was 
used  for  dry  goods,  and  that  even  then  there  was  a  modest  soda  foun¬ 
tain  and  some  candy  for  sale.'®  I.ater,  a  subpostal  station  was  in¬ 
stalled,  a  fact  of  interest  in  view  of  Rantours  application  for  the  job 
of  |X)stmaster.  In  1902  Charles  A.  Baker  acquired  the  property;  on 
his  ivtirement  in  1929,  he  sold  it  to  Sherman  Pollock.  There  was  a 
fire  in  1916,  but  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  still  livdng  in  Beverly,  says  the 
damage  was  not  great.  However,  w'hether  because  of  the  fire  or  not, 
intervening  records  of  the  store,  including  the  numbered  prescriptions 
(a  practice  which  began  in  the  1850’s),  have  disappeared.  By  the 
time  Mr.  Baker  withdrew,  the  neighborhood  had  changed;  the  center 
of  the  shopping  district  was  now’  much  farther  uptown.  Weakened 
also  by  the  depresaon,  the  Century  Pharmacy  Inc.,  as  it  was  then 
called,  succumbed  to  its  more  fashionable  rivals  in  1940,  after  nearly 
a  century-and-a-half  of  continuous  operation  in  the  same  location. 
Since  then,  several  ventures  have  occupied  the  property,  some  fairly 
briefly.  At  present  a  flower  shop  is  located  there,  dispensing  a  different 
kind  of  perfume. 

One  wonders  what  Robert  Rantoul  would  have  thought  of  such 
changes;  being  a  keen  student  of  business  and  human  nature,  aside 
from  the  first  disappointment,  he  w’ould  probably  regard  them  as 
inevitable.  He  had  many  sorrows  in  his  own  life;  of  eight  children, 
only  two  survived  him.  A  severe  blow  w’as  the  death  of  his  son, 
Roliert,  in  1852,  while  serving  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life.  His  w’ife’s  death  in  1848  w’as  also  a  great  loss;  it  was 
then  that  he  began  his  reminiscences.  He  says  of  her  in  part:  “My 
wife's  extraordinary  industry  and  strict  and  persevering  economy, 

*•  From  .a  privately  published  family  history  and  a  letter  to  the  writer,  dated 
Deoemljer  14,  1950. 
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enabled  me  to  advance  my  pecuniary  intere  its,  under  circumstances 
when  had  I  been  without  her,  I  should  have  gone  behindhand.”  He 
seems  not  to  have  regretted  that  he  could  not  match  the  fortunes 
acquired  by  such  Beverly  merchant  princes  as  Israel  Thorndike. 
“In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  property,”  he  tells  his  grandchildren, 
“be  content  with  small  gains  and  you  will  be  sure  of  accumulating  a 
competency  with  peace,  a  quiet  conscience,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
what  you  have  accumulated  by  honest  means  and  by  persevering 
industry.”  Or  again,  “I  never  was  in  any  way  of  great  or  sudden 
acquisition,  and  the  moderate  competence  to  which  I  may  venture 
to  say  I  have  attained  at  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  is  the 
result,  not  so  much  of  gaining  as  of  .saving.” 

It  is  .sometimes  of  help  in  understanding  a  man  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  He  is  described  by  his  grandson,  Robert  S.  Rantoul, 
historian  and  mayor  of  Salem,  thus: 

Energy  and  dignity  were  well  united  in  his  bearing,  and  he  wore,  in  early 
life,  the  aspect  of  advanced  years,  from  the  fact  that  his  hair,  naturally 
brown,  became  thin  and  white  in  consequence  of  a  fever  which  he  had  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  His  eyes  were  of  a  clear,  light  blue,  and  his  skin  was  fair.  He 
>a'as  of  a  good  stature  with  a  well-knit  frame. 

A  portr^if,"  bastKl  ujion  a  daguerreotype  made  not  long  before  he 
died,  reveals  the  .solid  citizen  that  he  was.*^  Brief  biographies  in  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  and  Appleton^ s  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography  stress  his  role  as  reformer.  His  inquiring  turn 
of  mind,  keen  moral  sense,  and  feeling  for  his  fellow  man  led  him  to 
adopt  many  of  the  lil)eralizing  ideas  of  his  time.  In  addition,  he  was 
a  practical  busine.ssman,  meeting  just  debts  promptly  and  expecting 
others  to  do  the  same,  and  a  faithful  public  servant.  None  of  his 
contemporaries  more  deserv’ed  the  title  Squire  than  he,  for  his  apothe¬ 
cary  shop,  and  later  his  office,  were  the  nerve  center  of  town  affairs 
for  fifty  years.  He  was  the  logical  choice  to  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome  to  Lafayette,  on  his  visit  to  Beverly  in  1824.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  it  was  this  year  that  his  outside  interests  cau.sed  him  to 
give  up  the  drug  store;  what  may  have  been  a  financial  loss  to  him, 
was  to  the  town  and  nation  pure  gain. 

Having  gradually  relinquished  many  of  the  posts  which  he  had 

''  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Harriet  C.  Rantoul;  a  photographic 
copy  is  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society. 
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held  for  fifty  years  and  more,  Robert  Rantoul  died  on  October  24, 
1858,  in  his  eightieth  year.  One  of  a  number  of  wa3rs  in  which  he 
influenced  the  life  of  Beverly  is  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  several  of 
the  streets,  which  he  selected.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  two  main  streets  is  now  called  Rantoul,  in  his  honor.  Not  the 
least  of  the  reasons  for  so  honoring  him  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
town’s  successful  apothecary  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Robert  W.  Lovett 

Harvard  University 


A  Colonial  Bankrupt:  Bkenezer  Hancock 

17144819 


This  is  the  tale  of  a  nonentity  and  failure.  Were  it  not  for  the  fame 
of  his  brother,  the  great  John,  we  should  know  nothing  of  Ebenezer 
Hancock.  As  it  is,  a  handful  of  his  papers  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  mixed  up  with  the  letters  of  Brother  John  the  statesman  and 
Uncle  Thomas  the  merchant  prince.  Because  he  played  poor  relation 
to  these  celebrities,  we  can  follow  the  life  of  a  mediocre  man  who 
would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  have  been  utterly  foi^tten; 
what  is  perhaps  more  interesting,  we  can  trace  his  ill-starred  business 
doings,  which  were  probably  a  great  deal  nearer  to  the  norm  than 
were  memorably  successful  ventures. 

Ebenezer  Hancock  was  bom  on  November  15,  1741,  some  five 
years  after  his  brother  John.^  Their  father  was  the  minister  at  Brain¬ 
tree,  Massachusetts,  and  he  died  before  Ebenezer  was  three  years 
old.*  The  mother  remarried — again  to  a  minister.  Uncle  Thomas 
adopted  John  (a  comely  lad)  and  whisked  him  off  to  the  splendours 
pf  a  Beacon  Hill  mansion,  leaving  the  other  children  to  their  mother 
and  clerical  austerity.  Poor  little  Ebenezer  was  thus  outstripped  by 
his  brother  from  the  very  start. 

As  the  years  went  by,  it  became  plain  that  Thomas  meant  to  be¬ 
queath  his  fortune  and  business  to  John,  who  was  given  the  best  of 
schooling  and  then  carefully  trained  in  the  countinghouse.  When 
Ebenezer  was  eighteen,  however,  Thomas  suddenly  decided  to  ^ve 
this  neglected  nephew  a  trial  in  business.  Ebenezer  had  so  far  planned 
to  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and  become  a  minister,  but  a  little 
experience  in  Boston  soon  convinced  him  that  an  office  stool  held  out 
brighter  prospects  than  the  pulpit;  as  John  put  it,  in  a  letter  from 
London,  am  glad  to  find  that  my  Brother’s  conduct  is  so  pleasing 
to  my  Uncle  .  .  .  clergymen  have  not  the  defference  paid  them,  nor 
are  they  supported  as  they  deserve,  which  is  but  poor  encouragement 


‘  S.  A.  Bates,  Record*  of  the  Town  of  Braintree  (Randolph,  1886),  p.  784. 
*  L.  R.  Paige,  History  of  Cambridge  (Boston,  1877),  p.  343. 
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to  a  young  fellow.”  To  our  ears,  John’s  language  to  his  young  brother 
has  a  prig^h  ring:  “I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  well,  and  eaniestly 
beg  you  will  give  great  attention  to  business  and  let  your  conduct  be 
such  as  to  merit  the  esteem  of  all  about  you,  and  remember  that  the 
diligent  hand  maketh  rich.  I  expect  on  my  return  to  find  you  a 
compleat  merchant.”* 

Uncle  Thomas  died  four  years  later  (1764).  He  left  a  vast  fortune 
to  John,  and  a  modest  gift  to  Ebenezer:  £666.13s.4d.  in  cash,  and 
some  three  thousand  acres  of  frontier  land  in  Maine.  Apparently 
Ebenezer  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of  being  employed  by  his  brother, 
for  he  at  once  left  the  firm.  However,  if  John  was  a  difficult  man  to 
work  with,  he  proved  not  ungenerous.  The  brothers  parted  on  good 
terms,  and,  when  Ebenezer  set  up  a  shop  of  his  own,  John  at  once 
recommended  him  warmly  to  various  British  suppliers.^ 

Ebenezer’s  new  venture  was  made  in  partnership  with  one  Edward 
Blanchard.  The  latter  is  described  by  John  as  a  frugal,  honest,  and 
industrious  man  in  the  “Braziery  Business.”  In  fact,  however,  the 
partners  kept  a  general  store.  Admittedly,  their  main  line  was  hard¬ 
ware  (tools,  pewter,  gla.ss,  and  so  forth) ;  but,  like  mo.st  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  they  were  thoroughly  unspecialized,  and  stocked  many  other 
lines  such  as  cloth  and  cheese.  The  semibarter  conditions  of  their 
times — concerning  which  the  Hancock  manuscripts  are  such  a  mine 
of  information — meant  that  they  also  had  to  handle  occasional  pay¬ 
ments  in  rum,  beef,  butter,  and  other  forms  of  commodity  money. 
Nor  can  the  firm  be  described  clearly  as  either  wholesale  or  retail. 
The  partners  bought  the  bulk  of  their  manufactured  stock  direct 
from  British  dealers,  but  some  of  it  came  via,  John  Hancock’s  w^are- 
house.  Part  of  their  sales  went  in  small  driblets  to  Boston  customers; 
one  order,  which  also  shows  the  queer  triangular  pattern  of  much  of 
the  trade  in  a  bankless  society,  comes  from  John  and  runs:  “Let 
Daniel  Barker  [a  shipw'right]  have  iron  to  the  amount  of  £2.13s.4d. 
and  charge  my  account.”  But  other  customers  included  storekeepers 
scattered  all  along  the  New  England  seaboard,  who  obviously 


^  Bostonian  Society  MSS.,  March  2,  1761,  John  Hancock  to  Rev.  D.  Perkins; 
and  John  to  Ebenezer,  December  27,  1760,  quoted  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Proceedings,  1909-10,  p.  194. 

*  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  13,484;  Hancock  MSS.,  letterbook  (Baker 
Librarj',  Harvard  Business  School),  November  17,  1764. 
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looked  on  Blanchard  and  Hancock  as  their  wholesale  suppliers.^ 

The  first  problem  facing  the  partners  was  how  to  get  the  sterling 
with  which  to  pay  their  British  creditors — a  task  that  was  always 
something  of  a  nightmare  to  colonial  traders.  Here  John  Hancock 
again  proved  helpful.  He  was  at  this  time  sending  big  cai^^oes  of 
w'hale  oil  to  be  sold  in  London,  and  so  had  ample  funds  in  the  hands 
of  his  agent  there;  he  disposed  of  the  money  by  drawing  bills  on  his 
agent  and  selling  them  to  other  Boston  men.  Blanchard  and  Han¬ 
cock  in  this  way  got  at  least  £1,500  sterling — a  very  substantial  sum. 

Hardly  had  the  new  firm  celebrated  its  first  birthday  when  it  faced 
a  crisis.  The  boom  period  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  had  come  to  an 
end  a  year  or  two  earlier,  and  had  been  followed  by  the  usual  postwar 
slump.  To  make  things  worse,  Britain  chose  this  untoward  time  to 
start  tightening  up  her  mercantilist  plans  for  bringing  the  Empire 
nearer  to  economic  self-sufficiency;  for  instance,  a  much  sharper 
watch  was  kept  on  New  England’s  smuggling  trade  with  foreign 
ports.  And  now  (1765)  came  the  Stamp  Act.  Leading  Boston  mer¬ 
chants  showed  their  indignation  by  adopting  a  nonimportation 
agreement,  which  was  expected  to  hurt  trade  still  further.  What 
ought  Blanchard  and  Hancock  to  do  in  this  embarrassing  situation? 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  decided  that  theirs  was  not  to  be  the  path 
of  sacrifice.  The  nonimportation  agreement  was  in  force  from  Octo¬ 
ber,  1765,  till  the  following  spring;  the  partners’  invoices  from  Britain 
show  that  hundreds  of  pounds  worth  of  goods — ^including  luxuries 
like  raisins  and  tea — were  nevertheless  sent  to  them  in  the  closing 
months  of  1765. 

It  was  a  well-established  policy  for  Boston  merchants  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  local  trade  with  shipping  ventures;  Thomas  Hancock,  for 
instance,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  by  arranging  huck.s- 
tering  voyages  round  Newfoundland  and  the  West  Indies.  Blanchard 
and  Hancock  decided  to  follow  his  lead,  though  conditions  were 
probably  no  longer  so  good  as  they  had  been  in  his  day.  First  they 

‘  Hancock  MSS.  (Baker  Library,  Harvard  Business  School),  especially  case 
28.  For  fuller  details  regarding  the  machinery  of  barter,  see  my  Home  of  Hancock, 
Cambridge,  1945.  As  a  fiu^her  example  of  the  triangular  method  of  debt  settle¬ 
ment,  consider  Davis’  account  (Hancock  MSS.,  20,  1).  Davis  sold  twine  and 
duck  to  the  partners.  He  got  back  some  of  his  debt  in  odds  and  ends  of  goods, 
and  also  with  the  help  of  “my  order  on  you  in  favour  Jos.  Hamond  for  12  shillings,” 
i.  e.,  by  drawing  a  bill,  for  an  insignificant  siun,  possibly  payable  in  kind. 
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sent  a  vessel  with  ironware,  fish,  etc.,  on  a  modest  trip  to  Philadelphia, 
whence  she  brought  back  gunpowder  and  ship's  bread.  Next  came  a 
much  more  ambitious  scheme.  In  company  with  one  Samuel  Gray, 
who  held  a  half-share,  they  bought  a  brig  called  the  Neptune.  Having 
stocked  her  with  New  England  farm  produce  and  so  on,  they  sent 
her  off  on  a  triangular  course  that  covered  the  whole  North  Atlantic, 
first  she  headed  for  Newfoundland,  and  there  the  captain  traded  her 
beef  and  rum  for  codfish.  She  took  this  cargo  across  to  Portugal, 
where  the  captain  delivered  it  to  a  firm  of  English  agents  at  Oporto. 
They  sold  it,  though  in  a  poor  market.  With  a  small  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  they  bought  a  load  of  salt  for  the  return  voyage;  the  rest  of 
the  money  was  remitted  on  behalf  of  Blanchard  and  Hancock  to  a 
Bristol  creditor.  The  Neptune  then  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  sighting 
Boston  after  an  absence  of  six  months.  Her  captain  sold  the  salt  and 
subtracted  his  outlays  for  wages,  and  then  the  partners  divided  their 
gains.^ 

Without  delay,  the  Neptune  was  sent  off  once  more  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  with  her  hold  full  of  the  usual  farm  produce  and  her  decks 
crowded  with  livestock;  if  prices  were  good,  she  herself  was  to  be  sold 
as  well  as  her  cargo.  Her  half-owner,  Sam  Gray,  this  time  went  with 


*  Hancock  MSS.,  23,  4,  give  much  data  on  the  voyage,  but  not  enough  for  us 


to  find  the  amount  oi  profit: 

1815  quintals  of  fish  were  S(dd  in  ‘‘Porto"  for  Milreis  4760 

Return  cargo  <A  salt  (450  milreis),  agency  and 
expenses  came  to  "  1272 

Net  proceeds  “  3488 

This  was  equivalent,  in  New  England  currency,  to  about  £1,300 

The  salt  (495  hogsheads)  was  sold  for  300 


£1,600 

Known  expenses  (wages  paid  by  captain  £330,  insurance, 
etc.  £70)  are  *400 


£1,200 


From  this  profit,  Gray  and  the  partners  would  have  to  deduct 
expenses  that  we  do  not  know,  viz.,  the  cost  of  the  original 
“outsets”  from  Boston. 
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her.  Thanks  to  letters  from  him  to  his  partners  (written  in  language 
of  resounding  scriptural  richness),  we  have  an  eye-witness  account 
of  the  voyage.  What  follows  is  a  summary  of  his  correspondence. 

The  Neptune  had  a  long  and  tedious  parage  of  nineteen  days. 
When  she  reached  St.  Johns  (Gray  tells),  markets  proved  so  un¬ 
commonly  bad  that  he  did  not  even  bother  to  have  the  hatches 
opened.  Too  many  of  his  countrymen  from  New  England  had  also 
come  to  trade.  There  were  more  vessels  for  sale  than  had  ever  been 
known  before  at  one  time.  As  the  Neptune* s  hay  and  com  were  falling 
very  short,  he  sold  two  oxen  and  a  number  of  sheep,  and  was  obliged 
to  buy  forty  bushels  of  com  for  the  cows.^  Hearing  that  a  rival 
trader  called  Prince  had  sold  three  cargoes  to  the  northward  (i.e.,  at 
Bona  vista).  Gray  made  up  his  mind  to  go  there  too.  With  prices  as 
they  were,  he  thought  it  unlikely  that  he  would  be  able  to  buy  a 
return  cargo,  so  he  would  instead  engage  a  freight  to  Alicante  or 
Leghorn  when  the  first  fish  had  been  cured. 

But  his  plans  miscarried.  Seven  weeks  later  he  writes  that  for  three 
days  the  boat  has  been  lying  to  in  a  very  heavy  gale,  tr3ring  to  get 
into  Bona  vista  harbour  to  take  1,500  quintals  of  fish  aboard  and  to 
collect  some  bills,  but  at  last  they  feel  obliged  to  bear  away.  “We 
shall  not  tarry  here  but  return  the  first  wind  and  push  off  the  remains 
of  the  cargo  at  some  price  or  other  (being  near  half).  .  .  .  Trade  grows 
worse  daily,  however  I  have  the  thing  to  comfort  that  I  shall  do  as 
well  as  anyone  except  Prince  who  had  made  a  good  voyage  out  of 
my  customers  before  I  arrived.  I  lose  every  farthing  of  £350  sterling 
upon  the  Alexanders.” 

Winter  was  now  uncomfortably  close,  and  so  the  Neptune  headed 
southwards.  We  next  hear  of  her  in  Febmary  (1768)  laden  with  fish, 
and  far  down  in  the  West  Indies.  The  voyage  from  the  north  (Gray 
tells  his  stay-at-home  partners)  has  been  made  in  extremely  bad 
weather,  which  continued  for  six  weeks  and  nearly  caused  the  Nep¬ 
tune  to  founder  in  the  ice.  For  the  last  two  weeks  there  has  been  such 
a  short  allowance  of  water  and  food  that  the  crew  could  not  have 
subsisted  much  longer.  Happily  they  have  now  spoken  with  a  sloop 
and  been  able  to  supply  themselves  with  several  necessaries.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  fish  has  been  damaged  in  the  storm.  Gray 
intends  to  go  to  Barbados  and  then  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  where 
he  will  do  his  utmost  for  the  voyage. 


'  Hancock  MSS.,  27,  1,  Gray’s  letters  of  August  5  and  September  20,  1767. 
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Three  days  later  comes  a  letter  from  Barbados.  Gray  is  plainly 
worn  out  by  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  and  his  pen  is  bitter.  It 
is  now  too  late  for  him  to  make  his  usual  voyage  to  Newfoundland  in 
April.  Much  of  the  fish  is  bad;  in  any  case,  fish  will  not  sell.  As  for 
the  captain,  he  would  “see  the  vessell,  cargo  and  all  sunk  rather  than 
loose  the  selling  of  half  a  gallon  of  his  own  rum.”  (It  was  usual  to 
let  the  captain  take  a  few  goods  on  his  own  account.)  Finally,  Gray 
has  suffered  a  great  deal  at  the  hands  of  “that  Dambd  Ignorant 
V-l-n-z,”  possibly  the  firm’s  correspondent  at  Barbados.* 

Gray  next  tried  to  get  admittance  to  theneighbouringFrenchislands, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  St.  Lucia  and  in  opening  negotiations  with 
possible  buyers.  After  a  week  or  two,  he  managed  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  his  whole  cargo  to  merchants  from  the  nearby  island  of  Mar¬ 
tinique.  The  price  was  poor,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  he  would  never 
make  more  as  the  fish  was  very  much  damaged  and  daily  growing 
worse.  The  French  buyers  agreed  to  send  a  small  schooner  from 
Martinique  to  take  the  fish;  payment  would  be  made  soon  after. 
Then,  Gray' concludes  with  relief,  he  will  fill  the  Neptune  with  molasses 
and  make  for  home. 

But  alas  for  poor  Gray’s  hopes!  The  very  next  day  “The  Craft 
Retumd  from  Martinico  and  Finding  Severall  Vessells  Arrivd  here 
with  Fish  in  Casks  and  Sold  on  much  worse  Terms  than  mine  they 
Began  to  Baffle,  and  Finaly  left  the  Harbour”  without  taking  the 
fish.  Gray  now  showed  himself  a  man  of  metal:® 

1  pursued  ’em  to  Martinico  and  Brought  ’em  here  where  they  tarri^  Some 
few  Hours  and  then  went  to  another  Harbour.  I  then  apfdyd  for  a  Warrant 
which  was  Granted  and  Brought  ’em  here  and  commenced  a  Law  Suit  which 
was  thought  would  have  been  desided  in  One  day  But  the  poor  Damb’d 
Hungery  Unjust  Judge  put  it  off  from  time  to  time  till  the  12th  Instant  when 
he  thought  my  w'hole  cargo  was  perisht  gave  it  against  me  with  3,000  Livers 
Damages  and  as  much  more  Court  Charges,  Secretary’s  Charges,  Lawyers 
fees  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Insted  of  giving  it  20,000  Livers  In  my  Favour  (which 
God  Reward  him  for)  he  further  after  keeping  me  42  days  In  Suspense  not 
admitting  me  to  Sell  gave  me  only  two  Hours  to  Raise  the  Money  and  after 
the  Expiration  of  2  Hours  disappointed  Me  of  Runing  Out  in  the  Night,  by 
sending  a  file  of  Men  on  Board. 

Upon  w'hich  I  wrote  to  an  acquaintance  an  English  gentleman  at  a  Near 
Harbour  who  upon  receipt  of  my  letter  Travelled  on  Foot  to  Lend  me  the  money 


•  Boston  Public  Library  MSS.,  G.41.8.  Ill  142,  February  6,  1768. 

•  Hancock  MSS.,  27,  1,  April  25,  1768. 
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to  make  up  the  whole  Sum  which  Never  till  this  day  has  Been  in  my  power 
to  Repay  him,  for  had  I  lost  my  whole  Cargo  I  would  not  have  left  the  Har¬ 
bour  without  paying  him  as  he  Never  Even  askt  a  Receipt  ol  me.  .  . . 

I  have  now  no  other  Chance  than  going  to  St.  Eustatius  and  St.  Cruize 
and  there  Barter  the  Remainder  the  fish  for  sugars  or  anything  that  wil'l 
Answer. 

Gray  went  to  St.  EustRtius.  His  luck  did  not  turn,  and  his  rotting 
fish  were  still  unsold  a  month  later.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  is  that 
he  is  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Demerara,  where  “the  worst  of  bad 
fish  will  fetch  three  pieces  of  eight.'’ 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  tell  whether  these  business  disasters  could  have 
been  avoided  or  not.  Were  Blanchard  and  Hancock  incompetent 
traders  (showing,  for  instance,  little  flair  in  choosing  either  cargoes 
or  the  men  who  were  put  in  chaise  of  them)?  Or  were  they  victims 
of  a  general  depression?  The  latter  question  leads  one  to  wonder 
whether  a  bom  merchant  would  not  have  seen  that  trade  was  bad, 
and  refrained  at  such  a  time  from  sinking  large  parts  of  his  scanty 
capital  in  hazardous  shipping  ventures. 

Colonial  traders  do  not  impress  me  as  having  been  remarkably 
efficient,  but  Ebenezer  Hancock's  standards  seem  to  have  been 
slovenly  even  when  judged  by  the  lax  standards  of  his  era.  The 
correspondent*  on  the  Portuguese  voyage,  for  instance,  suggests 
muddle  and  Incompetence.  Again,  his  Philadelphia  agent  writes: 
“I  am  Surpriz’d  you  send  your  Goods  without  Mark  and  Number 
as  they  are  lyable  to  be  Chang’d.”  The  luckless  Gray  ends  his  la.st 
letter  from  the  West  Indies  with:  “Being  Fairly  Tired  Out  with 
Writeing  to  you  and  Never  a  Single  line  in  Answer,  I  Remain.” 

Whether  we  choose  a  charitable  explanation  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Blanchard  and  Hancock  were  getting  into  difficulties. 
Within  three  years  of  their  start  in  business,  they  were  receiving  dun¬ 
ning  letters  from  many  creditors.  Any  British  exporter  in  the  North 
American  trade  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would  have  to  give  long 
credits;  but  the  size  of  Blanchard  and  Hancock’s  debts,  and  their 
delays  in  paying,  were  unusually  worr3ring.  Throughout  1767,  one 
of  their  London  suppliers  was  begging  for  remittances  (though  he  also 
pressed  for  more  orders).  Their  debt  to  their  Bristol  supplier  ranged 
between  £1,000  and  £1,700  sterling.  They  owed  nearly  £700  to  their 
Philadelphia  correspondent.  By  the  beginning  of  1768,  John  Han¬ 
cock  was  very  explicitly  cautioning  Hayley,  his  chief  London  agent, 
not  to  send  too  much  to  the  struggling  partners,  and  emphasizing 
that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  their  debts.  Their  Bristol  sup- 
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plter  took  to  sending  their  goods  via  John  (so  making  him  responsible). 
John  wrote  back  that  he  could  not  speak  freely  about  the  partners, 
as  he  had  a  brother  in  the  firm;  he  had  examined  “the  state  of  their 
affairs,”  and  as  this  seemed  satisfactory  had  handed  over  the  goods; 
but  no  more  were  to  be  sent  to  his  address.'® 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  partners  got  Gray’s  letters 
telling  of  his  disasters  in  the  West  Indies.  A  less  propitious  moment 
could  hardly  have  been  found,  for  the  political  news  was  also  be¬ 
coming  extremely  bad.  As  a  result  of  the  Townshend  Acts,  there 
was  another  surge  of  bad  feeling  against  Parliament.  Growing  sever¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  customs  officials  had  aggravated  the  tension. 
Now  one  of  John  Hancock’s  ships  was  seiied  and  he  hiiiiself  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  smuggling;  the  penalty  demanded  was  at  least 
£9,000  sterling.  The  partners  thus  found  that  their  most  likely  ally 
was  in  some  difficulty  just  when  their  need  was  greatest.  Could 
they  stand  up  to  this  double  blow?  Evidently  not;  their  bill 
from  the  local  newspaper  contains  the  terse  item:  “To  advertising 
Partnership  dissolved,  and  Goods  to  Sell.”" 

After  the  dissolution,  Ebenezer  and  his  late  partner  possibly 
struggled  for  a  time  to  start  afresh,  each  in  a  shop  of  his  own.  As 
the  second  nonimportation  agreement  was  now  in  full  force,  and 
trade  was  almost  dead,  their  efforts  were  hopeless.  A  hoard  of  alarmed 
creditors  hurriedly  sent  in  accounts.  Both  men  were  bankrupt  within 
a  few  months. 

Further  details  are  supplied  in  a  letter  from  John  Hancock  to  Hay- 
ley,  the  Ijondon  merchant.  Blanchard  and  Hancock  “have  not  been 
so  cautious  and  prudent  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  in  short,  upon 
a[n]  inspection  it  was  found  necessary  that  my  brother  should  bring 
his  affairs  to  a  close,  and  he  a  few  days  ago  shut  his  doors:  I  have 
done  ever3rthing  for  him  that  a  brother  ought  to  do,  and  upon  settling 
his  affairs,  I  must  put  him  forward  in  life  again.”  John  goes  on  to 
say  (very  handsomely,  when  one  considers  that  he  had  warned  Hay- 
ley  not  to  trust  the  partners) :  “My  recommendation  to  you  of  those 
gentlemen  being  the  cause  of  your  credit  to  them,  and  my  regard  and 
obligations  to  you  are  so  great  that  I  can’t  suffer  your  debt  to  come 
into  an  average  with  his  other  creditors,  I  therefore  now  engage  to 
see  you  paid  the  sum  my  brother  is  indebted  to  you  both  principal 

Hancock  MSS.,  letterbook,  February  and  April,  1768. 

"  Hancock  MSS.,  20,  1,  October  14,  1768,  Fleet’s  account. 
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and  interest.”  Hayley  responded  in  the  same  spirit,  declining  to 
charge  any  interest.^* 

Blanchard  showed  grit  in  his  way  of  making  a  fresh  start.  He 
packed  up  and  sailed  for  London.  Hayley  had  stated  that  he  would 
never  again  supply  goods  to  the  bankrupt  (whose  creditors  had  so 
far  been  paid  only  5/-in  the  £).  But  Blanchard  called  on  him  and 
somehow  managed  to  talk  him  round,  and  so  was  able  to  return  in 
triumph  to  Boston  with  a  fresh  stock  of  British  wares. 

Ebenezer  could  not  get  onto  his  feet  again  with  the  same  ease. 
Indeed,  a  note  to  him  from  John  suggests  that  he  had  to  hide  from 
his  creditors  for  some  months:  “Your  affairs  are  now  brought  to  such 
af:lose  as  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  come  abroad  and  keep  abroad.” 
John  adds  that  the  best  way  in  which  Ebenezer  can  use  his  new¬ 
found  freedom  is  to  ride  into  the  country,  to  collect  debts  that  were 
owed  to  him  by  village  shopkeepers  and  by  traders  in  Providence. 
All  his  accounts,  etc.,  were  to  be  handed  over  to  John — which  prob¬ 
ably  explains  how  the  materials  for  this  article  have  survived.  A 
final  homily  runs:  “Reflect  on  your  former  imprudencies  and  resolve 
to  quit  yourself  like  a  man  .  .  .  you  are  dependent  on  your  own  in¬ 
dustry  for  your  support  and  that  of  your  family,  and  the  greater  the 
prospect  of  your  family’s  increasing,  the  greater  must  be  your  dili¬ 
gence  and  industry.  .  .  .  [Be]  alwa3rs  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.”i* 

However,  John  gave  much  more  than  exhortations  to  Ebenezer. 
He  was  indeed  most  generous  to  his  needy  brother  (perhaps  being 
haunted  by  the  feeling:  “There,  but  for  the  grace  of  Gkxi,  goes  John 
Hancock”).  We  have  already  seen  how  he  assumed  the  debt  due  to 
Hayley.  He  also  guaranteed  and  took  over  a  lai^e  liability  to  Ebene- 
zer’s  Bristol  suppliers.  And  not  only  did  he  settle  the  affmrs  of  the 
old  business,  but  he  also  set  about  planning  how  Ebenezer  could  be 
helped  to  start  afresh.  He  decided  that  his  brother’s  best  course 
would  be  to  set  up  shop  in  the  hardware  trade  again,  and  he  offered 


Hancock  MSS.,  letterbook,  July  26  and  November  21,  1769,  Hancock  to 
Hayley. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society  MSS.,  December  29, 1770,  Hayley  to  John 
Hancock. 

Boston  Public  Library  MSS.  254,  January  11,  1771.  Ebenezer  had  married 
Elizabeth  Lowell  in  1767  (New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Regitter, 
LIV,  p.  316),  and  they  had  four  children  (ibid.,  IX,  p.  352). 
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to  provide  both  stock  and  rent-free  premises.  He  then  wrote  to 
Hayley  for  the  goods,  explaining  that  he  was  trying  to  re-establish 
Ebeneser,  “Over  whom  I  shall  be  careful  to  keep  a  Watchful  Eye.”** 
After  this  chastening  experience,  Ebenezer  seems  to  have  led  a 
placid  life,  and  we  learn  little  more  of  him.  The  Revolution  inter¬ 
rupted  his  mber  trading  for  a  time;  when  the  British  evacuated 
Boston,  we  hear  that  he  came  back  and  cleaned  out  his  house — ^which 
implies  that  he  had  to  go  elsewhere  while  soldiers  were  billeted  in  it. 
Shortly  after,  John  again  helped  him,  this  time  by  making  him  deputy 
paymaster-general  for  the  eastern  department;  Ebenezer’s  home  was 
then  used  to  store  the  French  crowns  sent  with  D’Estaing  for  the 
relief  of  the  army,  and  had  a  guard  of  sentries  posted  round  it.**  But 
this  pomp  did  not  last  long,  and,  after  peace  had  been  restored,  we 
find  Ebenezer  back  in  his  shop,  humbly  selling  tea,  chocolate,  and 
sugar  to  John,  who  was  now  an  immensely  popular  political  boss  and 
governor  of  the  state. 

Ebenezer  (fied  in  1819,  having  outlived  his  brother  by  over  a  score 
of  years.  John  had  not  bothered  to  draw  up  a  will ;  a  third  of  his  great 
fortune  therefore  went  automatically  to  Ebenezer.  The  latter’s  por¬ 
tion  included  the  Beacon  Hill  property;  his  son  and  eleven  grand¬ 
children  were  thus  the  last  owners  and  occupants  of  Hancock  House.  *^ 

W.  T.  Baxter 

London  School  of  Economics 


Boston  Public  Library,  Ch.M.1.8. 129,  John  to  Ebenezer,  December  5, 1771; 
Hancock  MSS.,  letterbook,  December  12, 1771. 

**  Boston  Public  Library  MSS.  272,  Warrant  dated  June  12, 1776;  A.  E.  Brown, 
John  Hancock  (Boston,  1898),  p.  250. 

New  England  Historic  GSenealogical  Society,  Regider^  IX,  p.  352,  and  LIV, 
p.316. 


Editor’s  Col  umn 


Processor  Current  in  the  article,  “Technol(^  and  Promotion:  The 
Typewriter,”  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  contributions  of 
businessmen  and  firms  in  technological  development.  He  is  about  to 
publish  a  combined  biography  of  the  “Father  of  the  Typewriter”  and 
the  early  business  promoters  of  the  writing  machine.  Professor 
Current  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Thorstein  Veblen  in  his  Engineers  and  the  Price  Sydem,  published 
in  1921,  overlooked  an  important  reality  in  economic  growth,  that 
the  engineer  and  the  businessman  are  both  necessary  to  that  develop¬ 
ment.  In  his  second  article  on  “The  Elarly  Business  History  of  Four 
Massachusetts  Railroads,”  Professor  Kennedy  deals  especially  with 
construction,  and  he  shows  how  vital  was  the  work  of  the  businessmen 
in  that  early  phase  of  railroad  development. 

Squire  Rantoul  and  His  Drug  Store,  of  the  article  by  Robert  W. 
Lovett  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  were  the  founders  of  a 
family  and  a  fortune  which  have  played  not  inconsiderable  roles  in 
American  business.  A  son  of  the  Squire  was  an  important  %ure  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  in  the  development 
of  its  land  policy  which  became  a  pattern  for  many  other  roads  to 
follow.  Descendants  of  Squire  Rantoul  are  active  in  several  fields  of 
business  today. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  business  history  that  information  about 
failures  in  business  disappears  but  the  memory  of  success  lives  on. 
So  grows  the  conception  of  the  businessman,  historically,  as  the 
profitmaker  rather  than  as  one  who  often  loses.  Ebenezer  Hancock 
failed,  and  in  the  short  article  entitled,  “A  Colonial  Bankrupt; 
Ebenezer  Hancock,  1741-1819,”  some  insight  is  given  into  the  rea.sons 
for  his  failure.  The  article  is  a  by-product  of  research  carried  on  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University, 
in  preparation  for  the  writing  of  the  House  of  Hancock,  a  volume  in 
the  Harvard  Studies  in  Business  History.  The  author  occupies  a 
chair  of  accounting  at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

The  Business  Historical  Society  has  offered  again  this  year  its 
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Business  History  Fellowship.  The  Fellowship  carries  a  stipend  of 
$3,000  which  is  meant  to  enable  an  advanced  scholar,  usually  the 
holder  of  a  Ph.  D.  in  History,  to  spend  a  year  of  study  and  research  in 
the  field  of  business  history  at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Men 
who  have  held  the  Business  History  Fellowship  in  previous  years  are 
now  offering  courses  in  Business  History  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  University  of  Texas,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Inquiries  regarding  this  and  subsequent  offerings  of  the  Fellowship 
should  be  directed  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
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